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The impertinence of being definitive 

Hugh Kenner 


yARD Ellmann 
, Joyce! New and Revised 

rtoo, Oxford University Press. £25. 
10^31032 


®T?dy pre«r®wta“?h*™ brv«,u.n«s. Dublin abounds 


lisiniricaie buaness. A way into it 
Js pasi the Irish Fac . definable as 

SJpokfa ^reat d'ea" . Last* summed 

C classrooms, I amused rnywlf 
sessions with repeatedly 
where the fireplace mi^t have 
gtM ceside which Stephen Dednius 
5J3his talk with the Dean of Smdies. 
rifiht over there”, was each Irish 
reply.- with a, gesture 
the robin of the 
A Portrait records that it was 
jf die phyrics theatre. Substantiations 
oil eel with ease in Dublin, but 
u'd oest be wary lest they be Irish 

‘"icommenced to leant this lesson as 
I ego as three years before Richard 
_aann's James Joyce was first 
DbUsh^. In 1956 something 1 had 
tien drew correspondence from a 
bliner who signed himself “W. P. 
I^Any", Embeoded in the first of his 
ton was an arresting phrase: “My 
ber, the late Mr ‘^rtelP D’Arcy 
1 Bartell D'Arcyl As Joyce’s “The 
moves towards its climax we 

iihe voice, made plaintive by 
'dhiance and by the singer’s 
^hoarseness, faintly illuminatea the 
'lir with words expressing grief: 

'9, the rain falls on my heavy . 

locks 

the dew wets my skin, 

. Mji babe lies cold . . . 

-0, exclaimed Mary Jane. It’s 
arteU D'Arcy singing and he 
ODldn't sing all the night, . . . 
..ilwas in touch with the son of 
iartell D’Arcy”, who m I ha stened tq^ 
"*toent-oir thtr presence 'bfltis 
rh) the greatest sWrt story in the 
. ^ language, His crisp repiv was 
ai hh father - a man who hacf sung 
h Jim Joyce’s father on Saturdoy 
hts-- had not been pleased at all. For 

6 cunu hft tBAiiMnIfr *IMA mII iUa^ aa2u^I.a 


I moreover saying it “roughly”, 
was none of it true. He 
nediately went round to his 
Wor. It was when the solicitor told 
(I he had no case that D’Arcy Sr took 


to narrating, again and again and at 
length, the real events of that fabled 
Christmas party. He’d drink while he 
talked, which may have been what 
ended him. 

There’s an interesting premise here, 
which pursuers of Joyce's shade will 
meet often. In Dublin writing has a 
special and precarious status, no 
allowance being granted for' 

“Imaginative ^nres. ’niey tlie post office with my father. And to Though of Dubliners wh 

'''***' brought along known Joyce the only one I met 

«CTBlhe*SrTo'tto^^^^ npliqtograph.- In the sepia ..ctaugle D'Arcy, Ihe city a, that ti. 

them. Ilius in his 1953 memoir. Silent 
Years, J. F. Byrne was cross about a 
Ulysses that situates Bloom’s missing 


travelliiiR. 

Molly Bloom, youarethinking. Yes. 

“Her special man, ihe one who 
organized her tours and more than her 
tours, the one J^ce called Boylan. was 
a man named Creech. He worked in 


latchkey “in the pocket of the trousers 
he hao worn on the day but one 
preceding’’. Since, so Byrne tells us, it 
was Byrne’s misadventure with a key 
Joyce built this on, the sentence is 
nonsense because on the day preceding 
the misadventure he - Byime - was 
using his key, and never mind about 
Bloom. 

The solicitor was another interesting 
touch. (The English love a lord, the 
frish a lawyer.) in another letter Mr 
D’Arcy was persuasive about the 
commencement of Joyce’s lifelong 
exile only after his books started to be 
published. For had he once set foot on 
the green sod, people he had 
mentioned by name in print would 
have detainea him in court-rooms until 
doomsday, demanding redress over 
points of detail. There were more such 
people than anybody guessed. When 
the BBC heard from “Reuben J. Dodd 
Jr’’ after broadcasting some pages of 
Ulysses they thought it was a joke, and 
at heavy cost discovered it was not. 

So fortune seemed to have put me in 
touch with an oracle, and my first visit 
to Dublin (November, 1956) included 
a rendezvous with Mr W. P. D'Arcy. 
We met at dusk and tramped Grafton 
Street while he discoursed. He was 
soon elucidating something Joyce 
wrote in 1906 to his brother stannic. 
Jim had been planning a new Dubliners 
'8r<STy,'’about “Mr Hunter", someone 
Staniue would know: a. story to Ha 
called “losses". So who was ilunter? 
Herbert Gorman In his 1939 biography 
of Joyce had doubted If we'd ever 
know. 

“Hunter’’, Mr D’Arcy slated, “was 
his name, or rather it wos not his name, 
if you follow me." I did not follow him, 
and he drew together liis cliccks to 
expel the elucidation, “Jew”. Hunter’s 
wire, everyone knew about>-hfi wlfet- 
and about the men she eiitertaiiied, 
and more lliun cntcrinincd, nnd 


, . , . . sepia rectangle 

he then produced, the purported 
Creech/Boylan, moustachioed, stared 
at a lens, hence at us, over (I seem to 
remember) folded arms. If this was 
“Blazes Boylan” he looked like what 
he had become, a man in a photograph 
made about 1900. 

“1 was present one day when Hunter 
was walking along this very path" - by 
now we had crossed to Slephen'R 
leafless green - “and from around the 
bushes came Creech. They drew face 
ito face. And I heard myself Hunter's 
very words to Creech." 

Note ”T heard myself”, moreover on 
this very spot. Those are formulae to 
beware of, notwithstanding that Ihe 
son of ’•Bartell D’Arcy" was narrating 
how “Bloom*’ confronted “Blazes 
Boylan"; an event outside the scope of 
Ulysses itself, truly something to nave 
come to Ireland to hear. He was feeing 
me to make sure 1 heard it, and his 
voice dropped to a stage-snarl: "You 
and your fuckin’ concert tours!" A 
liigh-bitched laugli, and he savoured 
the line anew, “'you and your fuckin' 
concert-tours r 

Of ihe Irish Fhcls in this 
kaleidoscope, some at least appear to 
be reliable. Thus when Ellmann Mark I 
appeared three years later, you could 
read what Staniue, by then himself an 
old man, remembered of Mr Hunter: 
“a dark-complexioned Dublin Jew 
. . . who was 'rumoured to be a 
cuckold." Professor Ellmann had a 
different original entirely for “Barlell 
D’Arcy”, on he did not say whose 
information, and he listed several for 
DuyUiii, iiDiiu of ihclu caUua CrvuuAi, 
which is only to say that his researches 
led him through a different array of 
Irish Facts entirely. 

As fur Hunter’s wife beln, 


this very spoil”) Bloom's equivalence 
with Hunter. Boylan’s with Creech. 
For what happened in Stephen’s Green 
that November dusk in 1956 was. Like 
many such Dublin happenings, an 
inextricable mixture of reminiMencc 
and performance. 

who had 
was Mr 

Arcy, the city at that time still 
contained numbers of them. Had 1 
been contemplating a biog^rnphy, as 1 
was not, I should have nad to sift 
dozens of such performances for what 
substance they might contain. The 
copious Ellmann notes cite many as 
“imerviBw". but in lime one learns 
caution, great caution, and rrusta he 
was cautious loo. 

One’s natural question, turning 
through Ellmann Mark II, is what 
Joyce's biographer has learned in a 
quarter-century. The answer reduces 
to this, that his files have grown 
ampler. We now know, for instance, 
Jojve’s height - nearly S' IT. as 
measured (p2J2) by his brother in 
1907; not a trivial datum, since the 
“tall" of rerart is apt to reflect psychic 
stature. (Ezra Pound, for instance, 
'rot routinely described as tall, thot^ 
He wasn't.) ^at was best about Mark 1 
is now still better, notably the 
establishment of o firm grid of dates, 
events, addresses. No one who 
remembers how futile was recourse to 
the Gorman book for even simple 
chronoloH will underrate that 
accompliMiment. Many details in the 
grid have been refined. Thus the book 
now (correctly) has Joyce born In 
Rathgar, not Rathmines ~ that got 
fixed, indeed, in Mark I’s second 


voices, and anyone can be brusque. 
What there was for P. J. D'Arcy to 
contribute was simply Ihe name. 

Yet Ellmann's “may have 
contributed*' sticks to his Mark 1 
assertion that there was a more central 
contributor. The Mark 1 sentences are 
still present, and they run, 

Bartell d'Arcy [sic], the hoarse 
singer in the story, was based upon 
Barton M'Guckin, the leading tenor 
in Ihe Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
There were other tenors, such as 
John McCormack, whom Joyce 
might have used, but he needed one 
who was unsucceuful and uneasy 
about himself; and his father's ofl- 
fold anecdote about M'Gtickin’s 
lack of confidence furnished him 
with just such a singer b he intended 
Bartell d'Arcy to be. 

His father’s often-told anecdote? 
Here a note directs us to p 14 (though 
that pertains to the old edition and 
shoufd have been amended to pp IS- 
16). There we find a story in which 1 
discern no trace or“M’Guckin's lack of 
confidence”, only a handsome 
compliment lie’s said to have paid to a 
young singer, Joyce's father. (If you 
praise a comer, does that connote feck 
of confidence? These values are 
scrutinizable.) On Ellmann's pages the 
story is told as (we are assureu) Joyce's 
father "told and retold" it, in rich 
Dublin idiom. Was a tape recorder 


Joyce, in Maria Jolas, ed. A James 
Joyce Yearbook (Paris, 1949).“ 

By now I seem to be picking notes 


nxeu, inuecu, in marK i s seconu tsy now 1 seem to be plCKing notes 
printing - and baptized in St Joseph's from a tangle of wool, half-doubling if 
Chapefof Ease, Roundtown, instead the result is worth the labour. Bear 


of in a church that had not been built in 
1882. 

Many more details have been added, 
and what they are added to can repay 
inspection. Thus to the discussion 

(p ot “Qanctt C Akicy” we find a 

new footnote appended; “A friend of 
Joyce’s father, P. J. Darcy, an 
overseer at the General Post Office, 
sang sometimes under the name of 


with me. “Interview with Mr John 
Stanislaus Joyce": that has become a 
minor pons asinorum. “The 
authenticity of this interview has been 
questionetr, ns the fine print rightly 
says; ’‘A Dublin writer (Brian 
O Nolan) is said to claim he invented 

So he did; he is better known as 
"Flann O’Brien", author of 77ic Third 


Spanish ^ couW Barttolomew D’Arcy, and may have Policeman arid Af SwiiM-Tlvo-Bfrrfs. 


nudge ihnl gave 
Joyce's Molly Ulnom her Spiinish 
mother, or else Joyce's book could 
; have.j}q!|m nudging my man towards n 
little anecdotal crentlwty. 

As for the concert tours and their 


source is “Letter to me from his son, with laughter when mention of that 
W. P. D’Arcy.’’) Alas, scrutiny of that “interview" let him boast of how he’d 
for menmna yields only biur, so little hoodwinked the professors. (I never 
‘diameter’ was there to contribute to, met him; my authority is Harvard’s 
•Baricll DArcy” in “The Dead" is n Professor John V.KclIelier.wItohenrd 
walk-on part, a narrative contrivance the dalm made.) Mme Joins has told 
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1384: TLS DECEMBER 17 19B2 

F.c,s; , 

^alh. and if ii was a Brian O’Nolan fJo Soted isS’? aufi? so £n assessment of one 

amid Irish Facs. S“™'aS 

Ellmann. dismissing the fabncation Joyce, there to help out the accum- writina acauires hi 
theory, asserts that the ‘jnlerview” is ulaiing- impression that James Joyce was siSv^d vain 

“one of severa lrnncr«nt« nt I.!. kn#l ..J?* ^...k .-n wa? aiiiy nnu V«in, 


r,iiSitS£ <»Si1s??r4SSs 


^gRMAN 


literature 


TLS DECEMBER 17 1982; 


Under the steamroller 

I. ^•.^_^l,amKAi* Itaii 


lunger made ‘’iLi tm 
good resolutions ofeo 
wntienthefou?i,"» 
One reason for 


J 


w~ lawi t^aruM* I'ami 

Where, that one time, among his a week, so *' 
publin correspondents, bad writers order, besto« 
however well they may have talked, would be anal 
James Joyce found someone with so pound notes ) 
miraculous a gift of idiomatic iSn^ff^rrJ 
irenscnpiionr page after page of vivid I'? 

monologue. &ve with the help of hat*^^Q« 
creative endowment on a par with in ^ , 
0-Ca«y’sorO’No|an-s.Ifiiitf[can^oi » 
conceive of so nch a How ntting fixed fie SSlSn ri 
on paper. It*s a fishy though fasefnating on 52.V ^ 
document however regarded. yva-v, 

Eflmann rejects an 0*Nolan p" ‘he nighi 
fabrication because he wants to use rhe * ** cc 
“inieraew'’. I can sympathize with 
that; I used it myself, rorits colour.as ® *** 

long am as 1956, before I'd begun to 


*5*!! 

i*ns.p&i 

write Pan v »t 


rs are (Southern Illinois shilIin||pre«sar7airendi5touch^ s^r^undS^ tv*' '‘^nco^.vallable Vo j yVv (if^ S ‘«‘'y Wn, « 

lulous a gin of idiomatic e- .rr-..:/.:... . .. . Sn 


i colour.as 


'.^:h -iii 


learn Aout Irish Facts. And no'^greal 
hnim is done to the biography? b^ne, 
save that our conlidence in the 
biographer's criteria may be a trifle 
dented. 

And finally - 1 draw a long breath - 
what emerges from this cars cradle, 
the one assertion really based on that 
susMci “interview” that has anything 
to do With our experience of reading 
Jo^, is the assertion that “Barten 

“Pon Barton 
M Guckin , because both display lack 
of self-confidence. But try a more 
plausible scenario: 

(I ) What caught EMmann'seye In the 
“interview'' long a^ was the likeness 
of “Barton" to “Bartell". (2) He then 
needed to justify a pointless allusion 
Joyce seemed to be making. Reading 
lack' of-self-confidence into both the 


So effectively did Mark I project its 
iniage of the impressionable drudge 
that by 1968 a new and startling 
a| egation coulr^ass with no notice at 
k ' in Ellmann's afterword to 

cM^in UlyssesfWhere we readem 

On the night of 22 June 1904 Joyce 
(not as yet committed either to Nora 
or to monogamy) made overtures to 
a girl in the street without realizing, 
perhaps, that she had another, 
rompanion. The official escort came 
forward and left him, after a 
skirmish, with “black eye, sprained 
wrist, sprained ankle, cut chin, cut 
hand. ■' Next day Joyce lamented to a 





--- • sMsiiwiibvu iua 

mend. “For one role at least I seem 
unfit - that of man of honour.” He 
did nof mention what in retrospect 
evidently became the most 
impr^sive a^ct of the fracas: he 
was dusted off and taken home by a 
man called Alfred Hunter in what he 
“orthodox Samaritan 
fashion. This was the Hunter about 





... . ..... , kuiiici UUUUl 

Whom the short story “Ulysses" was 
to be projected. Presumably that 
story would have shown Hunter 

cirmninnvtAftiiiuft i .■ 


cir^ninnvigating Dublin and, in the 
end, offering a lifebuoy to o 
castaway resembling Joyce. 

Presumably? Never min'd that on a 

atV fthniiF o itiAM - tir-t.. 


•i' t.i s'*’'- 


mM\ 


lack'of-self-confidence into both the . ,*^-V0iably? Never mind that on a I 'v'' 

man in “The Dead'' and the man in the a man offering a lifebuoy 

“interview” was an effort to do that: Ulysses would have had no 

never mind that both readings are P9>"<' J^urely the story was to deal 

forced. (3) After his book came out he w<>h the husband of an irnfaithful 

heard from W. P-. D'Arcy. a man with r^nelope, wandering, as Bloom does 

a.habit -of writing lo.ambors.of to nka epi^dcs 4 through 10, in the* 

on Joyce,. By uccaftrs 

W. P. D'Arcy contributed makes the 

whole elaborate detour unnecessary, ousted off and taken home by a i 

including its stubborn defence of the , Alfred Hunter”; note also 

i'imerview''.But(4)allofllis8tiUheTe, ^99 fellow) „ ,. , .T “ 

with, fxiurtesy .of. D^Arcy. a .mention it. Now where did that (pW), wo were told “The Iwuriiiiiii 

superfluous slteking-plaster affixed. come^frOm? It is not. as' had Ireland for patient, to 

Mark 11 is billed by the. publisher as ‘^“^®)P«nguiners may have supposed, and purge, might plausAily SinnlKin i 

“ihq .firet ndw ediiion: . thoroughly fojj'e^hms documented iit: the Mark ^ KjlB8llS!SHWQr n "filS ili 

revised nnd Expanded, of h 
^rk". M Oxford ihby know 


Jill: 


■4‘WMess5! a"KSs-rras: saw * ■> - 

fwm,suclimountain6usheaving.ihatls e i i Joyce ;silly and vain? That 

because- bjographiis - certafoly this- plausible? Partly, ^ment secmi 'enforceil by manv 

one ■-- arc nia^ of mlnulia?. dnd one' .2f|L®w 51®? f seemed to have m*'® Jouches. Mark I, discussing the 

• needs lo.watch how they are hnndldd. - What Joyce wrote completion of A PortniL reported a 

pimanii s handling obeys certain ifJELj®® # J»iso because £®.® Stuart Gilbert had put in the 

story T’(“definlUve“t g'lmnnn bonnet: that “In bringing the 

• shpuldberejected.Ifmanyofthemarc ) made it seem that what' together [Joyce! * found 

discreditable 10 the subject that does of Joyce wasip. And 

tiot:mean they /are untrye, but one come from? For fourteen A t 

. notes of Irish stories as O'. genre that *;?*!8uln readers have been /\ /■ YlOtlOArkv 
‘en4lp.be discreditable. Another a byline; Ellmann, the ' IlctUSCc.] 

.ofhU working hypotheses Is thnUames' 9J«? Mark II finally — • ■ ~ 

JOVCC.:WhOSft mfithnH nf ICIIS USS If Duhlln rAHnpl 


nd for natiem to Si‘\ ingmiiiude; 

mShPcttAiiS "i.?* *'®eP mm f««» 

eh rconCiHX »hai iili the tun imvcK i»l 

t- I.S not iiiir iliiNipicicHiwlmigvtJ.ullnleh4ifilii» 
follow. 

‘omirbJ iHlS m''®" *o,,n«oinnuulaHng tuunier- 
1 SJeuMinrH E Imann seems unwilling to 

1, discussing the nbandoit oUl posiiionx, nuriiciilurtv 

h^ ’nuf in^h! **’ *'« auhjcciS 

“folPrinoinf. h. Warkitoldusthiilin I9M 

IJotcS * fSimrf r^? ncccs.siiy of mceiing Ueudlines 
IJoyceJ found for the Efiout mstnlniLMiis of A htrtrait 


T «|SS'.Si9i 

dimmish Us rhelHS.^ 
does for tliec^aj^' 
351) Piigcs 

iiugmem byonefurt/ip, 
impression ofifecUeh 
oneiump aheadofihei 

Miff! 

Yes, oh dear yo, its 
Jyce biography went E 
liiere is no use anyow'j 
starling over. Ellmanom 
researehes in the nick oj in, 
earned our gratitude foi 
preserved. By now b* 
witnesses, save to the Ust' 

nlive. 

No, oh dear no, huh 
“definitive'*. It was skesri. 
start, for one thing, t»aMai 
Stiinislaus Joy^. Delete ib 
ctmie fmm Stannic -from at 
from his Dublin and Triestti 
from his cranky Afy 5n*dffi 
fmm the Innumerable to 
limiher's he preserved ui 
available to thebiograplinttb 
were published - aaef the m 
hiilf of the hook grows tiiin i 

Feckless, sposglAi, i 
egocentric, mooniai efler a 
cnviilicrly putlijis on to 
thill wns James A. iojees 
2 (understandably) saw hi'K 
; wiih his iron sententiousoa 
\ soul of u tnt Bcoouniui, tike 
i “f’ircc" and was "bored andt 
r, by “Penelope". Ihc gtead 
[ of liiiglish since MDlon". m 
) Flint's judgment, but If^tiB 
Joyce who shoujden i)isvi}li 
foreground. 

9 Tone is u dcilcaK DiiuejR 
, want a liugiogriphy- Wti 
iliounli, to fee! ifie mea 
minirtliiii made ibe life 
! and niukvs it worth re^ 

' knows well whal hit 

Herlteri Gormpn seems sol » 

- urusped, lhai his subject »*! 

» great writer. *^71)15 ;tia* 
f wondcrAiicre8iiJ«,'’l«ew‘* 
s ill the Mark II preface. ’™\ 

I lileruture and language on * 
s seems insufficient, is, Rr* 
f does Mark IL 


kob ert Conquest 
KdPike 

Writers In Soviet Exile, 

lufinn UnirerdV *'^°*'*^ Carolina 

*J78 1492X 

escenc. repeated a nurnber of times 

thTbridee at Brest-Dtovsk m the 

1940, of NKVD men and 
^ypart 01 ^ . 


to the Maidanek gas-chamber two became entwined. His account ol 
years later. Lukdes's dorninant role is matched by 


□ecame entwined, his account ol should now produce a supreme 
Lukan s dorninapt role is matched by literature. How nis mind assimilated to 


to various prisons before being shot in. 
tipparcnily, 1942. Her son was taken 


been no higher than among those ensued, 
handed over to the Nazis. In one sense, In i 
the fate of the dmigrds who went to critict 
Soviet execution cellars or Arctic issues 
camps may seem no more than a esseni 
footnote to the enormous tragedy of could 
the yez/iovi/ic/ii/ia. Indeed, it could be opini« 
said that most of them were active in so s 
the political and politico-literary the c 
intrigues which led them to their fates, consc 


slraighl for Magadan is unclear, but 


In the formal sense, at the level of need not surprise us. 


critical discussion, there were two main 
issues. First: was a correct world-view 


As Vladimir Voinovich points out in 
The Ivankiad. by 1938 the only creative 


men checking off the list of as against the millions of Soviet victims 
rSUunisl 6migr6s to the Soviet who had given no provocalion 
SSm who were oeing handed back to whatever. But even some of the 
^azis ft a peculiarly repulsive one. German victims were wholly innocent. 


essential to true literary creativity, or work being produced in the Soviet 
could a writer whose conscious Union was the script of the Bukharin 
opinions were incorrect nevertheless Trial -“What well-defined characters! 
so soak himself in reality that Whal a grandiose plot and how 
the correct world-view cmer^d un- cohesive and integrated everything 
consciously. _as it were, in his work? was!" The trials were, as Pike well 


.U- «de were David himself, his colleagues noted. 
Y«i those on !„ “slmnly didn’t fit it"; and others, such 

as lie actress Carola Nelter, were 
oWi equally ingenuous. 


jj,y ou,w sw ^ actress t-aroia ixener, were 

equally-ingenuous. 

cause", the demands of The canvas David Pike spreads 
i fC^torical process. As other victims before us is a broad and striking one. 

10 note in comparable He has researched his subject with a 

sittomstances, such men even felt a scholarship which is not only 
" oKial smugness when they had to impeccable but insatiable, unearthing 
iJnmmit acts which went auinst unpublished personal and state 
v*phIi[sHne" and “rotten Hberar archives, interviewing aged survivors 
l&aljty. Not that this was much in East Germany. He starts with a 
IfoIrDforl to, say, the Jewish composer review of the turbulent and internecine 
David, fie had originally run foul situation in the German Communist 
' Soviet authorities by writing a Party before and after its collapse. He 


Sec9nd; was literature with adirect and brings out. the great test of the Marxist 
obvious political content acceptable, loyalty of the German Communist 
or should the lesson always emerge writers. Those in the Soviet Union had 
naturall^rom a correct description of some excuse for not speaking up: but 
reality? ^ere was also the subsidiary those in exile in the West equally 
technical question: was the work of passed the test, taking the view (as 
Joyce and other “formalist" artists Lukacshimsctfpuiit^ that any criticism 


The buy was eventually discovered in 
Odessa'in 1968. quite unaware of his 

f trovcnancc. Since he was allowed to 
eavc Russia seven years later, the 
story is even a comparatively happy 
one. 

Brecht was, of course, profoundly 
hypocritical - for instance his playlet 
about a German teacher's fear that his 
own small son may have denounced 
him to the Nazis was written at a lime 
when Brecht must have known of the 
public Soviet idealization (maintained 
to this day) of young Pavlik Morozov, 
who had got his father shot; there was, 
too. a much-publicized speech of 


technical question: was the work of passed the lest, taking the view (as too. a Wh-publicized speech of 
Joyce and other formalist artists LukOcshimscifpuiit^ that any criticism MiknvBn*& in Decpmher which 

like Balzac and Thomas Mann? whereas the trials themselves were another youngster who had betrayed 
It wilt be seen that while the first parents to the authorities. Still, on 

position on each Of these points is that SpSI the whole. Brecht's propagandist 

ofBrecht.thesecondisthatofLukics: J-ulC 7^1' 5? S* ^ fnisificniions are less corrupt than 

indeed, the whole of Lukdes is con- i-i . j.u j Lukfles's grandiose pseudo-scientific 

tained in those few phrases. Lukdes. split. And the Hitler side of thii^ had pronouncements, which remind one of 
who had been, in emet, the cultural ® dropwd anyway when the Pwl Chesterton's remark that a lunatic is 
commissar of the German Communist signed, without any notable someone who has lost cvervlhina- 
Party since the early 1930s, was well 
read and wrote a lot. But his mind was 
no more than a powerful reductionist 


[Die Soviet authorities by writing a 
itbday hymn to Stalin in the officially 
fifobated dodecaphonic scale, a 
nialioD from Socialist aesthetics he 
u$l have bitterly regretted as he went 


the whole, Brecht's propagandist 
fnisificniions are less corrupt than 
Lukdes's grandiose pseudo-scientific 
pronouncements, which remind one of 
Chesterton's remark that a lunatic is 
someone who has lost everything- 


improveineni in the candour of Lukdes. except his reason. Lukdes was to say 
and the others. Forthefiawnt the heart that he would remain a Marxist even If 


deals excellently with the literary and machine, complex and huge, but a 
ideological politics of the Soviet Union mere machine for all that. And all this 
and of the international organizations vast enginery wns chugging away to 


under Soviet control, with which they provethalStallnlsmwasfineandthatit 


he ordinary transfigured 


|abriele Annan 

LuTbance 

[hodor Fontanc; The Mgjor Novels 
Cambridge University Press. 

Effll 24532 X 


Corinna Schmidt, a clever, high- Poetry can be innocence, as it is with 
spirited girl brought up to be high- Efft, or wisdom, as it is with Une in 
niinded by her sm^Imaster father, irrungen Wirrungen\ or both, in the 
She spends most ophe ir^ng to case of old Stecnlin. It is a Humpty- 
rapturc thick, nch Leopold ^fberfor Dumpty word, but never mind: Bance 
her husband: but as soon as she has got |j (g bring out the tensions and 

hm to propose she changes her mind, polarities in Fontane's novels, the 
chorang intellectual and moral hnerj/o/y (Fontane's story line can be 
freedom fog^lhfr with romparatiye weak to vonishing point). In any case, 

a ratner than wealth and the he makes one want to read on, and to 
nlues. From Bancc’s angle the read or re-read the novels. He 
comes_a version of Aesop s produces insights (for instance, that 
laoicior the-wolf and the yard dn^- (ho i«>puri:«i w «niv« 

wolf Corinna represents poetry and inclination towards the source ol 
freedom, the dog Leopdd prose and affection and approval") which make 
conformism. As members of the yn for some nopelcssly unpoellc 
intelligentsia Corinna and her father utterances like “here I lake issue with 
arc more articulate than Fontane's Wamlrcy's negative views" or 
other slandard-bcnrcrs who usunlly “similurfy Fontane's heroines must 
belong to the minor urlslocrucy or, in surely be exetnmed from MUller- 


^W.Bapos wHa-hir book "ITSfuSyTn' 
Iwasttndancy of poetry overjirose" 
, «/bn(ane’s novels. Butwiint is meant 
iV poetry? The answer Professor 
^Rce dves Is ingenuous And perhaps a 
Igl unfair to Professor Empson: “f am 
mined here", he says, “to emulate the 
waiegy or Wliam empson who used 
to mean anything he 
wed, So poetry is made to moan all 
Pngs bright and beautiful in human 
Ptur4, or at any rate ail the human 
Bwlities Fontane most admired: 
®*“b®r8nce, spontaneity, 
WWrialiness, courage, dignity, 
gimess, understanding, gaiety, wi, 
gee-mlndedness, deep feeling, and, 
BPW'aiiy, Independence of spirit. 


and the others. For the flaw nt the heart 
was acceptance of the Soviet Union of 
Stalin as the long-predicted proletarian 
state. Hegel's rightly condemned 
idealization of the Prussian monarchy 
was small stuff compared to this. 

In the aesthetic debate proper. 
Brecht, though sometimes provoked to 
retort, took little part: he saw that 
there was no more point in arguing 
with Lukdes than in standing up to a 
steamroller. He had, of course, the 
inestimable advantage of residence 
outside the Soviet Union but he visited 
it often enough, and like other truth- 
seekers such as Alfred K.nntorowicz, 
felt it a duty to keep quiet about Soviet 
misdeeds. However, he made some 


all Marx's predictions failed, as of 
course ih^ did. But Lenin, as early as 
Whal h To Be Done?, was in effect 
admitting that Marxist predictions of 
social change had prov^ untrue, but 
could be made to come out right by 
mere force. The result being that 
Soviet Union in which the Carman 
Marxist writers now found themselves, 
and which had Lukdes's approval. 

Dr Pike's last chapter is on the rdlc 
of the German Communist writers, or 
such as survived, in the war. Earlier in 
the book he lists the absurd writings 
about Hitler's Germany they , had 
produced in the early I93()s, with story 
after story about the Nazis, on the 


attempt to help his former mistress verge of collapse, not daring to show 
Carola Neher when she was arrested thefr faces In working-class quarters. 
^ the NKVp, by writing to Unable to soak themselves in German 


^ the NKVD. by writing to 
Feuchiwanger while the latter was in 
Moscow and seeing Stalin in December 
1937-Jnnuary 1938. Nothing, of 
course , could be done “if Nvhei indeed 
got mixed up in treasonable activities" 


reality , the writers had to make do with 
the Party's propaMnda fantasies as a 
substitute. Ana ftom 1941, with the 
single astonishing exception of 
Theodor Plivier's Stalingrad, they 


affection and approval") Which make ineoaor Plivier's Stalingrad, they 

up for some nopelcssly unpoellc excep| to expedite the case and pie wrote similar probanda fiction, 

utterances like “here I lake issue with *!?'! tolent In mitigation. But the letters which now misunderstood the German 

Wandrey's negative views” or uid not reucli Feuchiwanger nnd ns a soldier. 

“similurlv Fontane's heroines must Brecht seems to have done no more. a fru# wnre iou.r 


irrungen Wlrrungcn, to the working 
clnsK. But neither - Corinna, the 


cinsK. But neither - Corinna, the boglns as a series of diiilogiies with 
bidopendeni m^rft -glri^^-nor ^id- wfer^jhlerprefon of Pontnne, but by 
Schmidi with his prosy circle of ...j u„ Alnn Unniv. nrr ht« 

schoolmasicr cronies Is exactly poetic 


Of hiswqrkmg hypotheses IsthnUames' VT Mark II finally 

Jbyce.i^hose method of composition , 11?.^ report can be 

w^. .the imaginative absorption of l®9”*rere concession to 

pny materlanp 250), put down little **’®. q«®)«tyof Irish Fact- thenfve are to 
seen and heard: S'®!!' ' ' who but our longtime 
indeed pouessed so little imaBination ®*pcrt- the ubiauitous w p 


j - neara: 07. ’ -I ’ ' “ui our longtime 

.2- pOMssed so little imagination the ubiquitous W, P . 

(hpl intaginahve" becomes a word of P 1"® ®ote says, t'Lclier to me 
»«nesy. f™"'W.P.D-Arey,‘'who"hearfIh^ 



Ad nauseam 

jiilia Briggs ~ <«, 

oJ^wftmusibc..s«unef«rlaier-wiih [evulsions ono«2<5^tl^‘ 

~~ „ 5®!)ve self-pnriramirc". .Several Irilh the overpos^i 'ffl 

Louise K. Barnett *•" ‘■•apNbly pwVocd in SwiM^ 

Swift's Poetic Worlds chKL “ nnlf iHhftprcdecestorRj*^ 

A . j. snancnglng one, “Cudenut and 

Asswiaied University VancBa" (Swift's enibarrawed Jm? iSIfi W® 

rej®®>inn of the overtures i»f Esther 
1JW11871 . V»nl»rarf,|y;|spu27linKly.l»ferred.«. 

ate-.- “ r* 2« 


mess, understanding iniewiSt’ u 

t^mlndeHnPM AaaS ffiij j' Bancc has to work Imnl to make them, 

s<="n.id.. n. U.C Wll. 

•In Fontane's work" Bance bealns u '*'5® PoK®®Puhl family, on the other 
ercbadcveloDmen hand, are ccriainly engaging to the 

oured pwtic oWnades^M^fi “The faranatfon of the 

Jsraore coraDlex reaiiSfr»!!fatm^^^ onstocracy for Fontane n the 


Wandrey's negative views” or reucli Feuchiwanger nnd 

“similurly Fontane's heroines must Credit seems to have done no more, 
surely be exempted from Mtiller- The fate of Carola Nclicr, described 
Suiilel'sstiiteincnitliiii . . .".'rhcWiok by those who met her in jnll (like 
boglns as n series of diiilogiius with Lvgenin Ginzburg) as still charming 
Otnei“lhlerpreten of Pontnne, bin by ami iiuIomitablc,Ts n paradigm of (he 
nnd by Alan Dance shakes off his period. A Czechoslovak Communisl 
academic Interlocutors and only PAP^r carried u picture of her nnd her 
throws them die occusionnl word over had long wished 

his shoqlder, which cxpi.i,, wh, fe''oSr 

liie efilHu Ari^ttiC i\mnMeeiuAltf wnmen a^ « * J,. • . * t 


ns a soldier. 

A few years later, after only twelve 
years' absence, must of them were bo^ 
in Berlin to spend their declining years 
as (he agents nnd accomplices of 
Ulbrichl in creating and ini|msing the 
art npproprintc to his unsavoury 
regime. Tlieir story is n stmngc one, 
and in mnny ways a horrible one. Dr 
Pike's devoted Inbour shows It well 
worth (he nttenllon. of many others 


li an MemVnro'TnA their existence; a poetic but ephemeral A ' V-FX L till 
Swwnth-Kniu^fL^^' 12 if?n a presalc world." hr them ^ W 

ISib the earlier hkrlri^'i «!»»i tantamount to the business Of dying 

(im«rerb«,). At its best, as Fontane® Oauhl JohnSOn 

N way from went on to show in Der*ecWr>i. there 

p'l^rdi the discoverv of the nnetru nf is no business more poetic. Bance has Dolf Stbrnskropb 
hfyday IlfeT^re «Se a sensitive ear for (lie dying fall in Die „ ^ »teRNBEROER 

^ound.than tbi^shde'%oubadmtr which - apart from the Schrlftenlll: Herrschaft und 

9f Sa/fer md o/e fiefion all Vereinbarung 

at the ®"'‘ comicality. 422pp. 

r *-i li i !f I ® ? ^he ordinary, and.in *Phc most obviously poetic novels, 3 458.04932 0 

•''^”*^'^*^)hi'iaithieved it. IT®*. 9^ course, EffJ lirU-u and Der „ -li 

was born In 1819 but he Hid both set nainiy j» '' the Schrliten 

^gin to write novels until he was S®)®®choIy counlr^dc between the 322ppj^ 

£^5- by whichfime Elbe and the Oder. Norman Frei wrote 34M048324 

PC^>toits Second T?mns«. ul ®houl Fontapes women as “the 


(totiSfellcal works of pr Swift there 
fcilSfkS ®**Ch ttie cril^caa 
• • .Todividethte 


intensely 
Imitated by the 


..... , courage: ojiiy in me uhhK worth the nttenllon. of many others 

his study grows progressively more could J see my wish fulfilled." Her besides specialists In the fields he 
enjoyable, husband was shot in 1937 and slie went covers. • . . 

Forgetting nothing 


Daniel Johnson 

Dolf Stbrnberqer 

Scbriflen III: Herrschaft unid 
Vereinbarung 

422pp. 

3 458 04932 0 ^ 


between them in a fine essay: she was 
"loo bold to be wise”. Stemberger Is 
wise as few Germans have beeh pn the 
future of. the bourgeois - and of 
parliaments, the conflict betweefi 
representation and. democracy^ or Ihd 
meaning and value of poliiM assurii'.- 


no less at home' with. -the lomanlJc 
classicism'of the German philhellenes, 
and with Failmerajrer, who, “broke Its 
back" with his work on modern Greece 
and its origins.- He eaii write wislfully. 
aboul childhood and “the .smell Qp.the 


meaningand value of polillca Bssui^'.- lost war” .In a spiked helmp|,<'ajtd 
But he reftises to bft ashamed of what is mov(Mly -m the famous magadncTie 
peculiarly German In bis -wbrkl edjred^er .t|ie jwond .kAl;ttftr, 
addresring tho S^ WaT48w|risJi)g: 


mM Second Emnin> wi Fontape s women as “the « i. i« u j 

e P®'®dlgm of humane values”. Bilncc is ?*U*?f** . 

«!>re nol sa«»ficd with that version of the Ansichlen vora 19. Jahrbunderl 


stale which had excluded them for so 
loiu; he treats the idea of ;tKe 
foinerland sympathetically, showing 
how it was squeezed out by the Nazis ->- 


bis ',wi>rkj edired^er 1^1 

WaMv0S‘~'»boitt tt» Wa(Zaw,'rislng: 
'hftt.' wa' be 

tiemforro fprgoften!" : ' 

a of :lKe The celebrated Pdnohirnn't 'i^'ntiy' 


- Bfmnol tolspeak td^lbd jouafr .thApareiw, ®^^^ woencrt in tbu frequent ciutmn ol 

^®retoded him .-that .ihUal's^eriid^^^ other critics. 


ailed for JolKirs opinions, aWiougli^“gro£" mm SShl?" Dean's 

m timi' M^fling'^ambardlS l^niinus aspeci,. such as the 

. ,pplitd critic would appK forte Dean? «iI55r * «atoI»j*y and unii-reniinism. 
.. yentes today. Swift's^mf 1^'°^***.'®* defuung explanat^ that 

rebarbative; oS -SinV^ unlikely to 
.-.relher , directly personal fMlrnpi* pMsinus and -me cn'er-curioiis 

'Stunned ^oeimgs than h» sirenhA.*. 


STavSdrrf®^^ «bre refflCT saRsfied with that version of the Ansichlen vom 

siron^y* <»^f8'»w/Wfc/re: he sees the women of 300pp. 

hiSoncal Richter und ***? "9?’® ®* [ncarnallonsof the poetic 3 4M 04785 9. 

nwnyofherc^fjgS^pS^^ Prussian ESSPfe SehHften VI. A 


aS5S> 

3sjsr-sSs 

terms 


il’giitv personal conform cotnplelely 10 the ^ - 

ilcELi f®? Jberefore standards of the male world M«wchw ■ : 

Inftd bv 9 .accom- 2Jj2 ** a «*«**• of heroism. 327pp. 

sense of Briesl, who almost innocently. 3 45804786 7 ' 

nnS® style had been ®9IP®*?****®WcryandilifwinUhedforn Frankftirt:lnselVerlag.PM34each. 
were y?* toBfc of Victorian ' 

b!!^^’’*P‘Wous vulgarfiv 0®!‘V"' ®'oally 

^jf ^ennv them In 5*!P*®*s''reM«of^cty: Bance makes The latest volumes of essays by Dolf. 


nowitwassquecMfloulDyrteNaw -Urizen, 1^77) wilft wi iiitroduclion by 
and vet underlines the fo^ bf. -Efich Heller; ' interprets ';by Bricn 
8 f e?Monr^n JH ’ Heller, interprets iheobsesstons of ifie 

Victorians with- a wry mockery iljal ; 

be' a plen foV the' values 

t **-? secretively; for. fear or lieirig thought ' 


iheymayonlyhavecaricaiurcdibuifor; 
which the pRJsenl only dares to wep^ 
bim as a citizen ud let hini: .secretively; for fear or lieirig thOi^t 
pursue the.ba^n^ Oenpans weto; soft* In-lhO .GermSh preselS bf.TB,8 
once proud to despise. . . \ rtfs'^ftss a-brave thing to publish. But 

ft iLofi; his home gfolind Qf jne;lato‘ j^dordfna need 'iioi be read ns already 
nineteenth century tnBt.SteVnbeigec Is' pari of hirio^.l^clfi it remains the .best ^ 


101 lend are appalled to discover tttf 

I ■- Bii't ‘ fliura"^ ' • ”'i.' "* ree Kind of Benerat «xnii«i# X Lelia. like every 'other human being, oeiicaic 

A: .i»4S'o\Tf: *SE ^ 


delicate 


S-’^at.orie^ tijo 
..the l;{beratot,l!t 
; ''n^i(aay WBS'fe'cal 
cbllhge ddDF:- 


P E^equISlJ^^f 


ih condescensioi); nis ownv thelasiceniuiy-j3arwin,.N{eizsener.T 
are valuabfft because (hdy and 'much ..of its art ~ 'pelacroix. 
i)et the protagonists speak : Wagner« JugendfdT - was' :hdd by 


ifondably iclucinnt :io, icinitf j 

dbgust wilh'thc. body; 






regner« by 


incongruous 

<M^ab^nia 


hieterialistn. 


Areiidi. he captures the difference newspaper 


tor o'rinimng|«topahy;'|b^^ ; .' 

I- • : I - -T" i * -<'ll i-'' ■^■''1(1!* 



■; I; . i: 


I i?‘i ;;’: /ll.viI!4i:^.l 




iri--'-. 
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Tossing the dung about 


Charles Martindale 

coasi " Wells hns nrosilv “KS^n « ‘ranslatc areuralely irritates. The 

V|li(j|i shoM-ery bu.si has siowed Xicir mahi y of Ihe Ihira "Eurydice” from 

OrasudJcri cIoudWi^^^^ L*’® (hncc-repeated call of Orpheus* 

ilfS 

TheCeofglcs Neptune". > In ^ells, the pro««of r °f 

Translated by L. P. WilJcinson W^og Ihe poem of essential vltalitv £im ii,- G®**’®* disappears 

gSr:»3S 

~ . ■ '‘What livens the fields?”^ antlquas is not translated. The 

Soh!*r! °L P°®‘” unswerving commitment^o 

lilpf!®^ Dryden. whose judgments in Plain style, shown"^bv manS * blaming her husband? - is 
such mattere are seldom to be contemporary translators can^heMm^ removed in favour of clear 

hardly less disabling than 

o^inly loolc II to (Is bosom. Many ffehtecnth-century penchanr fhr’’ *be other 
«nce have regarded the Virgil of the jylv^ooizing and stale ajef/c dferinn*^ mist^es, is no better here; his 

Geomes as a kind of honorarv ^hll Wells, whohasliim«piru»«ri...^^'!j !^“*^y^!“*®cmstohavestravedoutofa 


« d naiive tradition of nature poetry "is Virgil, as isshown by the suMesi w ’ y°u and H”). 



1?^-; • 


k-^ — ■•—•wMi,. incLupus, (o me nna 

baroque namboyance of the poet's Engliih. T 


following IS sirMsonwork.itsprocesses.itsresulte 

ris hardships, animates the Georgies" 
s that Hock in the a"" this makes me uneasy with Wilkin- 


Unicorn 

!^i!issisr£sii:^:^ 


soil with Bn intensity that reduces fo themselves lo aimless joy as thev *.*’a* Wilkinson does not always get 

® ^ quoted e II • baihe. 9"^ with the Individual words an^ 

remark that he ‘‘tosses the dung about f^®*fowing Dryden's princiDle of 

with an air of gracefulness". ■ for the inevitable Hatfori more generalized 

Here are two new essnvs in rhe *1®"'^* j*?? ^funslalion Wells adds n^har P‘®*®pal . Certainly, like most 
difficult (one is lemptei/ in’ iSS felicitous rouch not in the he often normalizes 

impossible) art of trans^aiins Virsfi^ ibf ‘he stag "bulky in fiW’ K»5“'n‘^'ilk? “rorem amar- 
Imtli with solid merits both emnlov^a n*®/®*. ^ ®‘’"Wsnlem^. Alsolike «I2ii’ ^ hitter dew", becomes 
n five stress line, the fii^t from a no^^ sometimes dare to hS!Sm^™«k “cuens mortalla co«fe" 

the second from a distinguished scEofar English with a Latinisni, fals^Wn *E® 

''’ho«*heauihorofthcstandardVtudy he ^r™n«W"®* of he LlSt th.J^w n® ^i®^® 

of the Geo/gipy in English. A fully rSlnH c? ® '®V "icfophrastically triL m 
adequate translation must ronveJ »h^hf 2?® ^'pu.Tiiyrus. stretched in 

jgg-aSSt gSS fSAituMb i M ' 

^as-£« is?sM.E»Si 


creature. 

“‘•opts first a swallow’s- syn 
eye and then a bee’s-eye view - nm 

food ('•“'“"’I fth 

food for their ungentle rimmltibusl arl 

young - which lie renders ^‘til-bits for thi 
nestlings", voli 
''®”*°" •■®i^o®‘s ^le res' 
general improvement in translation cro' 
practice sin« the time when what has 
Sf® nnctuous chit-chat" S 

j . ‘®-H ® ..“orner was so widely real 
admired and unjtated, but some (races Ger 
or the bad old manner persist (for Will 
example "fancy myths", "let no con' 

unsihiif*rA ■ 


wiseacre — convincing level of style. Bar 
number of unfq, lunate nts abnu? 


some good lines, I am Wt w 
sympathy for Dryden's view ihain 
poets can adequately translate m 
(though of course some, like OoI4e 
are only discovered to be poeii wb 
they translate). Furthermore t 
volume is rather hard on the eyes c 
result of the unusually sm^l prim si 
crowded pages. 

Some, then, will prefer Weib for i 
real if sober pleasures he affoic 
S,®b®r®Hy he is more succcsjfiil Ihi 
Wilkinson m creating and sustaininr 
convincing level of style. Bur £h 

I MlffC na^kiiMA «L. 


Virgil ^scribes bees wetted, he uses f“mi’r«w.^®Mk^®^.!n®^ wonder 

Ita witlllj. mock-haroic Mon™ Ui V"' 

Neptune* for the water. ‘Dryderi^ siuW flrnf« “ * ‘® '"O^em poet 
while hardly Iranslatlna; offeH us fWiHi ®R“™ Bublimlly 

something n( least equiv^eni:"Wi,e” Msju^nt). 


a word for it 


He 

With Hashing brand the mouniains, 
ShaueS^ •^•wlope or high Ccraunla. 

“ •««" more 

literal still, he fails to reproduce the 


— ,....1 1 i_ . . — , » wiiginpi, puUIUllCU U mO LUlfWi 

refflrSrS™ lost ; - more • droned overEngland, Lewis reoow 
wS? mSL . *'*“"• a a®"se of Ills own land and people 

provides the rendi!^^!? ' ^•••‘‘oson labour of love, in which, as he u 
Ee?D iS the ”®®^®‘* “‘'w t'm® «'»d he P’ace and the Im 

i&LctiSn ,hJr? n»°L®",.®**®"'*2‘* 00®" cao'® together. Wells compla 
individual ’ “uj^tij'^'^oductions to the that he does not have wbat Dryt 
biblioBraohv ^frhiS o ”®*®? 2”^^ a Innguage that allows film to 

numbfi^^ot inHi^iSn i*^u/®n°x splendid; But Tl is only when more 
Ills version wiir^Mrlv k' ''i®i ®”‘! oorpoelscanregalnthesplendourti 

for S??l riv ^ Q pan of the licritage of English w 

like Bui d«Sn®fi *^® 8®‘ ‘be irnnslalSms ofi 

iiKe. But, despite the brave effort and classics which we so sorely need. 


Pfetfir Hpwell 

J* N. Adams 

the Latin Sexual Vocabulaty 
272i». Duckworth. £24. 

0 7156 1648 X 

jHc Department pf Claksld ni 
Maticliester' UniVdrsity has''made a' 
name for itself in recehl years for iu 
suigle-minded d^vntiim in nk>._.!... 


for Mamplel* by Lew1s'an^7Sr^^^^ Denis^H’°“* Catullus’ 

explanation oliitUcare as "to macHse SoSSiiSSlU'^^’ Adams and 

unnatural vice*^ but here enliehtenSri ®?^’ *^'® ®t the least highly 

by the familiar ™?d "bu^" K l! 

Adams claims to have "tried to keep dn..hiSf ‘be 

‘he bMk free from fanciful ?yt« rtu^’ V(hile the fourth 
spemilation. since I have no svmnathu flat without it. ' Here 

with the current mania fordliriSliio S ®^ !!. ® yo“‘hful wincr 

Obscene double entendres in uhlikelv • r2ll2f **/®* bisses like those of 
places'’, but he has •. not eXre ^ ' 
lik'ly hai one S 


wrecK anq Latin sexual vocabular^ 
Manygrilcteshave^^^ 
i‘;;ftiAdai]?s hss prwfocold a-subiK 


. the sexual parts might have been used 
tpr^ual purposes*’. 

A few individual points may be 
mentioned. The word venw ("a uox 
propria for the penis", or more 
preasely a men/»/a with foreskin 
drawn back as a result of erection , or, 
perhaps, excessive sexual activity, or. 
in tbe case of Jews, circumcision*) has 
^surprtang, and surely unconscious, 
leranance in English poetry- "He took 



as rewards for 


2|J? 

tii 


rViiV^'/in me-oiurb - "This is ■' 

[“odartental booji tn. eVeiy sense" - 

• £ il-'l® “S®f pa'ipit* hihi^ir a : 

Smile, keeping a ^miueridably Stfaiehi 
''^bigh inferpreling. a corrSni 


iSr,a-Slem .refuia.tlpn of Judltb' 
Halletl s.; ctymofogy • of i was/iiribr., 

^ Adaui'S employs a less sewre ton' 


Jh coniifieridable passion 

‘.nwy® iwlliimP^ijatbre of hlk material -'"Aitnnih 
object or pradtioe Sn acquK 
dQn of Judltb T^ Bexual symbol In « sudestive 
y of-wM/uripr., context"; "It is . doubtfu|V5KSh« 
« ,*poa.k®rs and nba-tMbnical writers 


5h|h , A*n,s employ, a le« *«« ,„■* . ■ Siouslv‘“noS^^^^^^ 

poys. rem8rK/‘‘DKW)eiri** ..Hli-i-'z 




One^double. ei 

A-ftiki *e * 


•■j. ne at feast did not do so 

fnjendre with which 


mmm 


m IOOMHIUb fUlG 

will 4)e;mrtnly.u8eful^ rcfereiice^' 
SP-ff*- a ‘MkTor whldi,|fs full iiide:^ 
m tf, admirably. As. ^ lt\wSr S' 
.inyjriu^blp,:,npr.OT^ 

1^- •- 2-^ 


IP female genitaliiOi 
'a* .' byper-! 
at. It is, based on a 

iocontempliitetliat 


a surprising, and surely unconscious, 
leranance in English poetry- "He took 
his vorpal sword in hand: Long time 
[J® ["S*ome foe he sought . . fone, 

SftSfiSr^A vf®* ^be modem one. • 
‘ A*ms reveals a strange 

beM® nlShf'^* ‘t® i'*'®y® *0 ''^bich 

*P*ab‘ in discussing a 
Sf«JT®K In whicTi a 

t Mearthenware vessel, 
or rather a thong -in Water"), he 

■ id&ntifiJfi'^h* * * f® ^Paal^®*" have 
Wentified the referent {pars pn toto) 

uiS ? fnentula languiaa after 

This IS most unlikely: jrinor^lal^Qfe; ; 
interpretation would be to understan'd'-^ 
vasus pints as meaning a matula, or' 
vessel for urine of the "hospital bottle" 
yrck-an insult used elsewhere in 
rcironiiis, , with . • ■ obvious ap- ■ 
unfaithful' wife, 
buthere u^ed (equally aptly) tosuggest 
. nqmosexuu passivity..' ; • 

;-Jh his discussion of ifatelius '• 
Adafns?sa(hology iklc» rtliable tK&h 
bis .etemolbgy: ‘^Catulliis had caught a . 
youth n^astuibating. llie. opportunity . 


for pedlcatio was convenieii^ 
presented, but there was an element « 
punishment in the act". £w 
supposing that a Roman of CaluM 
time might have found it inorall 
reprehensible for a boy to mastuibiK 
(which is at least arguable), it woon 
certainly not have been ttiougM 
morally acceptable for a man tobugiet 
a boy, so that it would havi be^_i 
bizarre form of "punisi^Mi • 
Catullus simply offers a comic' sceoei 
without moral overtones. 

■ ■'OKe of the oddities of 
possession of a wdra (i^mo) cl^w^x 
the active rflie in oral tex j 

meaiiingA^^put in thewaT^ 
points out that *‘lahguage*TJf”?.f^^ 
meaning tlie same as l*vS»T 
^irrumoy, also that ‘♦it ^W«aS|2J5 / 
joke to speak 
silencing^piiieoitt'^ 
tondediiotT. to take • 
seriously". In fact, of 

controversial law: case in 
woman convinced a jury< hut . ; 

Interested observers, Ihat^shch^ • 

forced tofellaieaman.^eL^ - 

must have owed Its 


tHlMhe activej^lc could be 

rticiilariv cni^ Insult r. _ 


thi book Is clearly ail'd artgj v 

printed. Erroresuchas tbegaw 

quotatibnfrotnMaiiinlOTUSOOP .. 

happily rare. . 1 . 


pav nHOLOQV AND SOCIAL STUPIE^ 

Mea culpa 


Barbara Goodwin 


JJJU^HepWORTH and Brvan S. 

^rNER 

Coof^lon; Studies in Deviance and 

Reiilion « , 

20 ()pp. Rouiledge and Kegan Paul. 

^10091982 

a*,iu visiting a prison camp, Himmler 
Stalin?) found tW he had 
E, hb pipe. A search ensued but, on 
^nSoi to his car, he discovered it on 
"But sir", protested the 
?L!7ndwit "six prisoners have 
wnfessed to stealing it." ^e 
SSnivcsties the normal process of 

of confession to 
BUiicriiy. They are concerned with the 
wrlap" between individual con- 
{oence and social control, and with 
iboving how confession legitimizes 
sodil norms and authority. This 
Mioach places class and power 
nbiions In sharp focus, but leaves 
cui of account important wider 
qiMstions. 

Tie authors define confession as a 
pnvile act of self-accusation, made to 
tomeone In authority, with public 

a uences. Hiey stress the 
al, restorative effect of religious 
tad criminal confessioD, often ignored 
byibore who treat the law merely us a 
process for e.xciuding deviants, 
^ntially, the confessant explains his 
xtloiis In ethical terms and shows 
ymseir to be a contrite member of the 
amiDunily: like prodigai sons, the 
hkhless are forgiven, the offenders 
Rkibllitated. 

The theorists who deal with 
confession (Weber, various functioii- 
iSsu, Foucault) fail to reconcile the 
ffihrive and inclusive aspects of 
nnletsional institutions. Hepworth 
tod Turner argue that coercive and 

tosptllric flcmiinU nrA-cnmpBlShlA 

uiQ imisi be taken together. They 


constrained by its own coercive 
devices. 

The book combines a history of the 
Catholic confessional (end ^ its 
replacement for Protestant middle 
classes by psychoanalysis) with a study 
of murder confessions. Three chapters 
appeared previously as articles, which 
may explain the book's discontinuities 
and repetition. One confession 
appears twice, as does the description 
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Collectively conscious 


a rPoucauIt's- view that- •‘legal 
rse'’- serves those in power ny 
nijgesting that the practice of religious 
tMfession first developed to control 
^gina knights and robber barons. 
The ruling class is, parodoxlcully, 


of the confession d surprise, where a 
portrait of Christ was transformed into 
the Devil by light and sound effects. 
The "Confession in popular literature" 
chapter is an entertaining evocation of 
our abiding; prurience concerning 
bloody muraers. Even the detective 
story is viewed as "an extended 
confession". 

This characterization Indicates a 
general problem. The term 
"confeslion" is used here loosely, and 
seems to encompass even routine 
guilty pleas. The importance of 
criminal confession is overstated and 
the confession-centred approach 
sometimes distorts the interpretation 
of relevant material. For example, 
Meursault in L'Eiranger is surely 
abhorrent not because "he is not 
motivated to confess" (he admits the 
murder) but because he expresses no 
emotion. And the moral of Caleb 
Williams is not (hat Falkland 
eventually confesses lo a murder 
committed years previously but, given 
Godwin's concept of the self as ever- 
changing, the injustice of retrospective 
judicial revenge. 

The authors stress the contrast 
between the religious basis of 
confession, which emphasizes its free, 
moral and spontaneous nature, and 
modern forensic practice, which aims 
to simplify the prosecution's task by 
producing admissions of^uilt; often by 
questionable means. This suuests the 
need for careful scrutiny otthe new 
Police Bill's provisions on confession. 

The book's main virtue is that it 
reveals the uniqueness of confession in 
Western society. Other societies 
ritually purge collective pollution, 
other monotheistic religions have 
ccrenVOnics*-- ui ainnemvm. Uti 
Christianity hns propagated a special, 
individunlisiic conception of con- 
fession ns 0 result of the doctrine of free 
will and responsibility, a conception 
which fashions both our religious nnd 


our legal institutions. It is from this 

perspective that the false confessions Anflmnv 
extorted by totalitarian regimes to AninOny otOrr 
buttress their authority seem so ” - 
reprehensible. William McGuire 

‘*f®''®*®P* Bolllngen: An Adventure in 
own momentum and the free, more Colleciina the Past 
elementsareoftenabsent(thecriminal f l . , 

trades confession for leniency; the ?f*PP Guildford: ?«nccton 
nine-year-old. desperate to please the n 2{,VfSK 
priest, confesses adultery) but the 09951 0 
moral basis suiyives. the authors The Bollingen Series of books, 
explore the public-pnvate tensions in comprising nearly .TOO elegantly 
ronfession out not in morality, prooiiced volumes, is a remarkable 
without a inoral authority, the wilt example of private munificence 


daughter of Hugo von Hoffmannslhal. 
In conjunction with Pantheon, u press 
started by the famous refugee 

G ublisher Kurt Wolff, the first of the 
lollingen Series was published in 1943; 
a stu^ of a Navaho war ceremonial 
entitled When the Two Came lo ilteir 
Father, by Maud Oakes in 
' conjunction wilh Jeff King and Joseph 
Campbell. The last-named was to 
become well-knOwn for his The Hero 
with a Thotisand Faces, published in 
1949, and one qf the besl-sclleis in the 
Bollingen Series. 

The original idea of the Bollingen 


.a ..uw wmiui inc iiiutviuuHi - tof His cditorship ol ihe hreueviung comparaUve religion which woi 

I* ® letters, and for his joint editing ot amplifyandniustraieJung'sconcept 
symptom: a further analysis IS needed Jung's Collected Works, has wen the collective unconscious. Tbe H> 


of the ideological and structural causes associated with Bollingen since I 


of morality itself. 


Because of ihc large number of 


with a Thousand Faces is an example 
of the gjcnie, since it demonstrates (he 
Villon, Rousseau, the secret diaries 'foteresiing and ..onginoi -.people fact (hat hero myths iiaving many 

ofsex maniacs, the published memoirs involved In it, (his account of Ihe features in common can be found In 
of politicians, the confessions of Bollingen enterprise will prove a cultures so disparate in time and place 
window^cleaners-ourculture boasts a valuable source-book for scholars that mutual influence is improbable, 
long tradition of confession. Most of us studying the intellectual history of (he Fortunately, the Bollingen net wascast 
habitually make quasi-moral con- twentieth century. more widely, so ihnt McGuire declares 

fessions lo confidants', lovers, The name “Bollingen" lakes origin “‘It® -l>^ngian content of it is about 
strangers. The authors deliberately from C. G. Jung's rural retreat on Uic ® third". The Foundation particularly 
exclude such non-institutional Lake of ZuHch, Jung bought the land ®‘ publishing the work of 

confessions from consideration to in 1922 and partly with hisown hands scholarswhichwasioospedallzed.and 
avoid psychological generalization or -built a house consisting of two towers, oftoolimitcdgeneratappeal.taattract 
tnviahzation. But there is a general aloggia.nndanannexe.Here. without a commercial publisher. One splendid 
and socially significant dimension to either electricity or the telephone. Jung example is Ihe two-volume ^otinrf and 
confession. Ours is an articulate, communed with nature and with liis Symbol by (he Viennese muricologist 
differentiated, individualistic culture, ownsoul.andonlythechosenfewwere Victor Zuckcrkandl. It Issad lo record 
one in which we expose the precious allowed lo visit him (here. Among ‘hat Mary Mellon died prematurely, of 
inner self and render our private them were the American millionaire asthma and heart failure, at the age of 
knowledge public at will, by means of Paul Mellon and his wife Mary. The forty-two, and therefore 

language. The ability and need to Mellons had married in 1935. Soon witnessed only the beginning of Ihe 
communicate unique personal afterwards, both embarked upon lulfllmcRl of her vision, 
experience is deeply rooted in Western Jungian analysis inNew York. In 1938. ' The Bollingen Foundation not only 
culture and empiricist philosophy and the Mellon family travelled to Zurich published books, but also suteidized 
is made use of - incidentally - by to sit at the feet of the master, and scholars with fellowships which might 
inquisitive or inquisitorial authorities, become deeply involved in Jungian last for years, and whicn provided not 


that "the Jungian content of it is about 
a third". The Foundation particularly 
aimed at publishing Ihe work of 
scholars which was too specialized, and 
of too limited general appeal, toattract 
a commercial publisher. One splendid 


knowledge public at will, by means of Paul Mellon and his wife Mary. The 
language. The ability and need to Mellons had married in 1935. Soon 
communicate unique personal afterwards, both embarked upon 
experience IS deeply rooted in Western Jungian analysis inNew York. In JW8. 
culture and empiricist philosophy and the Mellon family travelled to Zurich 
is made use of - incidentally - by . to sit at the feet of the master, and 


experience is deeply rooted in Western Jungian analysis \nUt 
culture and empiricist philosophy and the Mellon family tn 
is made use of - incidentally - by to sit at the feet of 


inquisitive or inquisitorial authorities, become deeply involved in Jungian last for years, and whicn provided not 
By focusing on ritual confession as a ?«'®?‘ Later, both had some anarysis only subsistence, but money for travel, 
control deviw and the special case of 1 55^ research, and ficcrelnria help, 

murderers Hemuorth and Turner ‘be Second World War, Mary Mellon Between 1945 and 1963 Mellon gave 

rgfeSfcSKa^^^^^^^ bad planned to start a publishing the Foundaiipn over 816.500,00^ A 

communicotion, integral to an programme, subsidized by high proportion of (he scholars who 

Individualistic culture. Cultivated self- which Jung s Collected Vforks would were given help wre refugees from 
consciousness and sclf-reveiation are form the cenlrnl core. This was the Nazi Germany, (houah ‘here were 
Sinmese twins: as Hepworth nnd inception of the Bollingen Senes. many others as well. It was Herbert 

Turner admit, the real puzzle is not In 1942, the Bollingen Foundation ji®®” who recommended Kathleen 
i-iuuptu vtmfvAK i>m\ unyonw vnw invitcftomt'ed tn New York with Cohurn to Bollingen anq thus made 
ever remains silent. A study of Mary Mellon as president. The possible the publication, in five iwo- 


consclousncss and sclf-reveiation are Jbe cenlrnl core. This was the 
Sinmese twins: as Hepworth nnd inception of the Bollingen Senes. 
Turner admit, the real puzzle is not In 1942, the Bollingen Foundation 
wby i-iuuptu vtmfvAK l>u\ unyonw wtm ineitcftOTM'ed tn New Yofk with 
ever remains silent. A study of Mary Mellon as president. The 
confession in its broadest sense as a editorial board , included - such 
cultural and linguistic practice would distinguished scholars as Edgar Wind, 
make o useful companion volume to the art historian, nnd Heinrich 
their fasciniiting but spcclnlizcd study. Zimmer, who was married to the 
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Salat-Deoys was 


role nnd significance in mid-Victorian, 
prc-Frciidinn debates on the nature 
and function of dreams. As edited and 
cut by .Dr Schatzman, Dreams and 
How lo Oiilde Them can only be read 
as a personal document recording St 
Denys's dreams and bis experiments 
on dreaming. This makes for easy 
reading, but it also makes him appear 
to be more of an aristocratic dilettante 
and less of a learned scholar than he 
probably was. 

Hervey de Saint-Denys . became 
fascinated by his dreams when he was 
thirteen, and throughout his 

adolescence he kept an illustrated 
diary of them, which eventually 
contained records and pictures 
covering a period of 1,946 nights. On 
the strength of (his research he became 
convinced that "there can be no sleep 
without dreams, any more than there 


confession in its broadest sense as a editorial board , included - such volumes, of 77ie Notebooks of 
cultural and linguistic practice would distinguished scholars as Edgar Wind, Another 

make 0 useful companion volume to the art historian, nnd Heinrich frullM venture wm the publicatto^ 
their fasciniiting but spcclnlizcd study. Zimmer, who was married to the ‘he annual A. W. Mellon "Lectures In 

Ihc nnc Arts , which include such 
famous books ns Kenneth Clark's 77ie 
Nude, Kntlitcen Rainc’s Wake and 
TradUkm, and a whole, galaxy of 
ftimous authors from Stephen Spender 

. , I , . . to Jacques Mnritaiii. from Mario Prnz 

another particularly original waltz was relationships between ideas, Imagery to Isnlali Berlin. The most successful of 
being played. The invariable and memories. And fifthly, and rather * this series was Ernst Oombrich’s Art 
coincidence I had thus created did not curiously, research Into drcoming oiaf ///iirion. But why ilacs McGuire 
pass unnoticed by those who exposes the falsity of "the eternal think that Oombrleh'a . book (s 
involuntarily snared my experiences comparison. between sleep nnd death "scarcely known at all'Vtd rcnders-of 
but “this could not stop me,’’ He (hen (hatnas becA sosirangclyovcr-used l>y Jung and Campbell? I am surely, not 
ordered a musical-box which played writers, both ancient and modern.^ . alone among readeis of Jung- in 
these two original waltzes, attached it "For myself", he ends his book. 'T: having found Oombrich a wohde^lly. 
to an alarm-clock, and discovered that much prefer the old maxim that life fs A illummallng and enthralling exponent 
each waltz played to him in his sleep dream. For those who find It n painiul of the ^ual arts, and . Art and 
did indeed evoke Images of its dream, it at- least leaven the happy Hhtsion is the book of his to which I 
associated lady. However, “the lady ihoughtthatiheymayoneday wakeup return most often; 

’ ■ A. WlllUmMcOuireWa, involved, 

invariably seen at a dance, nor even . . ■ .l. / 


Jung and Campbell? I am surely not 
alone among; .readers of. Junr in 
having found Oombrich a wohdemilly. 
illummallng and enthralling exponent 
of the vlaual nrts, and . An and 


invariably seen at a dance, nor even . , ,k« nAin..^...' 

dressed for dancing". Further . T**®;? is, something odd about 
experimenU with musical boxes .• Saint-Denys's own dreams, .-lyhirii 


experiments with musical boxes..* SauU-Denys's own < 
convinced Saint-Dcnys that- when presumably derives 
asleep he could only distinguish preoccupation with the 
between eight different tunes and having, acquired (n 


Princeton ' University . Press 


ladies. "I had to stop, recognizing once remembering the.imaury or (yrilight 
more that the human constitution has stales between wakefulness and slpepl 
Umitaiions." ... : Th$JL19r^l9fifLiIy£Di^^ 


possible to know (hat one is dreaming 
while one is dreaming, and (hat it is 
^ssiblc to guide dreams. By guiding 
dreams. Saint-Denys seems to have 
meant that one can alter thelrcourse by 
an act of will, not that one can initiate 
them or make them up. 

As an adult, Saint-Denys continued 
to record his dreams imiticriialely after 
awakening and conduced numerous 
^P®^®Ri5i some of liAich make him 
sou^ like a cross between Francis 
and Horace de Vere Cole. In 
^er to discovca^R^al effect music 
S.U dreams, he arranged 

-S® . 1 .®***?^ ® foshionAle 

orcbeiva that ihroughout oiie Paris 

’5S51S2-"* ^Saipt-penys) would be 
particularly 

jgraMble laxly, whenever.i. one 


Saini-DenytAeoTii tojiara'bdbn well ‘ sirikin 
awate that his experiments 'wlth. quotec 


: contrast to the numerous 
dreams of his friends. Which 


dreams might be deemed frivolous and usually do. As Schatzman mints qul in 
trivial -he reports that his experiments his mroduction, Salm-Deiiys Was 

with scenla oraVoked nrnteslE and i.. lU. . cenl.thefeafter. HeWasalso.SUSplc OUS 


ilfuminating. Jung, for example,. not, 
ojily tvl(i\wed..-'miinprihiidB' un ‘ 

'I- 

ofeD '^rdve a ' herd baigaln Mfh ' 

J 'tiblishers. For Ihe Col.l^ed', Works; :';' 
ung dertiarided a royalty ofitSwr cent 
on me (irst 5,000 copies, and 20 per 


with scents Wed preSs'ts afS iStereVlid fo 

lukes - but he gave five reasons for notinthediscovety'ofpossible'hldden ' 5?iT^lS,,w hJS . '• 

Dclieving that, on the contrary, they rtiPjint nap. pnim ®PP5®'^: ®^L 

were serious contrifoitlons: t(C ‘ ? ?irh^52rk° : 

progress of smence. Rrst, he ar^rff, arumftnts or dialogues between • 
theractlhatQnecanbeaware;thmone dimrent aspects of ° the .'mIL' an 

k Hnmmifte while one k dreamine is AKuruafirtH u,hl<4> -.(mnliaa tbnV - .BollingCD . Poundalion Woi, ; .OOQ. fOC •• 


the Tact that one can be awarejt 


Is dreaming While one is dreaming is obMrvation which -implies . that he 
evidence that dreams are psycholo^l Uidughi that' 0 dreams ; have both 
not physiological events. Secondly, the ^nc^ and meaning; . i . 
factihat fyacis of will one can alter the 

course of dreams is evidence, of the Schalzman’^rntroductjon 'and on^. 


Bollin^b .Pmiridalfon'''Wai .one foi 
ikielry. In I949«'this was 'atrarded to 


course of^ dreams is evidence of Ihe 5chalzinan'iiiriUrodiicf|on arid I' 

rMlilyorFtaWIII.Thi«llyitIieablIily page 1B*f , Bibiw/iDy:!: ■ alt ■, 

to guide dreams cou d be exploited parsimonious m the extreme. They doj JJj,; 

me&y fo the treatment ' of . Oiile (o hdlp the reader' put s6ptv * l»Hbca,li)eu!r|di^. . 

nightmares, aiudely dreains -iaiid JJenys into histone^- \aqd sexial .1 ; William McGuire's btfokla nbt^^^ 

nocturnal emissions (which Saint- peKpectiveorloconceive'whatjUriddf ;:iftterestfrfgin.it9Clfi‘lm‘,®».9>Pnii^'fo 

Denva calls "unfortunate inddenfe"). a man he really was. In his day Hervey -light an acqdptnble faoe qf qittllarism. ; . . 




r.H*^^!^aQcinnderii< 




daaicing with another 
equally agreeable itdy whenever 


ni^traares, aiudely dreams 
nocturnal emissions (which 
Denys calls "unfortunate inejdt 
Fourthly, the rapacity to be I 
-aware dial one is dreaming fot 
possible to do iniiospectfve re 
on such nutters as the. ,ia< 
association of . ideas and 


research anditis.Tthink.unlikely^thatasjituei; ..creative use oi ppYale weanu wopen 
laws of kifowh about him as. Dir Scbdl^put <tdday^iS'•be!(!oming.;|n6re^^ 
jd . the 'seems . to. junply. ' . . difficidt wemulatei|i'; 


the BbUiDgen.* . 
ipnXS wBs 'e ' 
wealth livblcb , 
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, IfUJILIUdI 

Nobles had a disiincily rough time slippage: 
during Ihe French Revolution. They revolutk 
were assaulted in their persons, their explicabi 
property, and their rights. Their period, 
property and sometimes their persons setllcmei 
wre attacked in Ihe rural je^iieries born pro 
j various places m 1789 the I 790 j 

Mdl^.Theywere (he main losers in wi,o,« 
atolilim of the .xKS 


Colin Lucas 

Sr-l!£isa!;.a 


exclusion of the nobles became the 
symbolic representation of social 
regeneration. Nobles became the 
corruption and evil in a war 
or republican virtue against vice. If this 
projection of bourgeois universalism 
succeeded m concealing the tension 
between individualism and community 
as far as the Incorruptible was 
concerned, it hardly did so for the sans- 


och RevolotioS. The^ «™iut|on.ry and a^ ™ »"«™d.i.hrrtly“SoTMhe™r 

m their persons, i^ejr explicable bvthedelailedhistoryofthe ov^ers were noi cnloties, who no longer viewed nobles 

sa™'S!35x.s:!l“s srar"”*““^ 

i"various“^laS™ lhe™ffih?^llboVred ^ Revofution Period 


inaioroKe our in various places in 1789 lheT:RI&^ha«?lahnii2H\^^ Revolution that were of a class^nalure. "'X i~«- • ncrmiaonan period 

Md 1792. Theywere Ihe main losers in whnt-upr ii, • i • The« denyed from the working-out of the third phase. Here, the 

the August 1789 abolition of the svrj?- ■ ^ relaiive ments in the ideological confusion of bouigeois ''»cillaUng legislative stance on nobles, 

seigncurial system, albeit clothed SHSiS S'^B**’* «"d con- universalism. since the pursuit of this - t^®L*t®rwtli the slight practical effect 
inlliallvingenerousfcdemptionterms. bourgeoisie to harry the the Law of 1^7, reflected the 

In 179h, nobility itself was uholfshed. &rin™ ® is wholly saris- noblesnsnoblesratTierthantoallywirh d«tancc between n > small 

During the Revolution as a whole, -l^u inside hem as property-owners. For a lime, "umber of legisl»ors and the bulk of 

perhaps some 25.000 nobles M*® *i®''°‘t*tion. The Marxist version is the myth of the harmonious society in P™Pfty-owners. The former remained 

I I- ■. . . Diised UDOn An innrv«i»r3iit whifh »hana«ni..»k..> * . weduAH tn ,inii.....is 


poin, „ much morn 

doubtless as a deliSerate 
[“Joureems individuilff 
label this bourgeois” is 
obscure its nature He 
make enough of the sociafS 
which he pfcmlsSrhkfr^"^ 

as the concept of virtue 

as _ it did in civic huraan^m 
a br^rjS 


3 1 the Revolution as a whore! he RTvoSn*!. lu®*” af.Property-owners. For a lime, 

s some 25.000 nobles L.®*5®'^°‘t*tion. The Marxist version is the myth of Ihe harmonious society in 

med Prance. Increasinelv stiff "" i.naccuraie description which the conflict between poverty and 

pennitles were exacted against these . ^'sty; it property did not exist proved more 

Their property was escheated *u^mulnles a monolithic interpretation powerful than the hard realities of tlie 

loiiienationandbegc-intubcBuctioned •*?‘^ot>inism thni Mems simplistic; interests of property. 

'"creasing d?snariiv"'^“hS Higonnet essentially divides the 

disabillics Even wlien. after the rllSoriSi Revolution Into three phases. Until 

Terror. IcBlsioHon hml rn fnirn fueioncai anti-nobilism. The rev- inr,iini7oi il atme 


Isie to harry the 1TO7, reflected the 

than to ally with mstance between n > small 

ers. For a lime, "umber of legislators and the bulk of 


j. V . •Bimivcisuiicrca incFensing 
disabilities. Even when, after the 
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I the Higonnet essentially divides the 

°^ l’*^'y*^®^"*“"yP®°P'®°‘bcfthan ' f would panidpate in the harmonious 

nobles had emigrated, the loosening of jnitkHlJ^^oniili^^Vrt ® community. There appeared little 

sanctions was not extended to nobles, emoiricnl ** ^ contradiction between property and 

.During the radical offensive of proK ^SffirwhC ^ f I j lilion of 


niiu UIC UUIK Ol 

pitwty-owners. The former remained 
wedded to universalism, the latter 
were increasingly devoted to 
individualism. 

HIgonnet’s study is essentially one of ' 
ideology and in this respect it is often 
convincing. The concept of 
universalism, and its relationship to 
individualism, is particularly relewnt 
to understanding the political 
discoune of both the Constituent 
Assembly and of the Terror. 


.During the radical offensive of properly expffirwhv ^ immunity (f ter all. the afoliilon of ®"d of the Terror. 

*"0*^ properly unS of indmdMf riflhtrd?i transforming *be use to which he puts 

vulnerable. Although nobility was not . ^ lucrative nghts into DrooertvL Th® "« thesis seems o»en m sr»mp 

ofliciallv A rriinf>. ir urse/tarloinl.. 


property anS o individual riph r^ reuoaiism involved transforming "‘onemeiess. the use to which he puts 
not Drewnf fh^ wllSnVu lucrative nghts into property). The ‘besis seems open to some 

and^lhc plliLnce S ^he DoSSfa'; "^ojitron^ criticisms, of which two may be voi^^ 


iiuuMiiy was noi 110I prevent the vciorv of rsirtipAii«m -u r*." v/- r.. ; e ,y\“ some 

ofnciallyacnme.itwasceriamlyoften and the alliance w?i? ^he nbolition ofriobility should be seen as criticisms, of which two may be voiced 

Quotedasareasonforarreslandirwas moverneni S must ^ an a"Ji-corp^^^^^^ here. 

cleariy an aggravating circumstance in interpretation, be deemed unnatural ®‘"B*®“”*'yandnotasantI-nobillsm. In the first place. Higonnet has- 

Thus Patrice Hiannnpf. i A *^16 sccond phose is the rising tide of fc?tricted his field too much by 

radicals campaigned for the exclusion iniewnAsii! ? under the Glrondins and “"centrating on the nobility, 

of nobles from a\\ official oosltions. IJSatloS ‘"e Mountain. HSoZt iefms Although universalism is the ke7to 

This was enacted in 179^ ihoimh of cMsirt^rnhip mL*? "opportunistic anti-nobilism” It understanding attitudes to the nobility, 

S *'^® of virtue and the 1."** ®***»ough these latter epitomi^ 

ofRobespicrre.ThepeakofregisJativc community which allowed the *r® "."'versalist perception, the im- 

‘’"''''*8 one of reconcile in •bourgeoisie both to seek allies for its P*‘oaPons that he draws have wider 

the D ree arv*« flpnh n nhasAB .,.Ua_ ™cp"*-ue in somedearee MarxistsAnd ,i._ .r* rAcnnonme u« i-UA^r 


clearly an aggravating circumstance in 
the presumption of guilt. In 1793. 
radicals campaigned for the exclusion 
of nobles from all official positions 
This was enacted in 1794. ihoueh 


if; 


r»f • > ^oubt whether he has in fact wmnHUrt P“""® eooo. With the Oirondlns, this 

Of course, ail of this wns wiped out the two schools’ ""??® was applied to 4migris and their 

with the Consulate. As is well Ertol thesis to "o^ allies7by the Sme JatSbh 

Napoleon presided over the f"« radicalism was at its height it had been 

leconcllialion of the Elites nnd this debate n fSr number 

nvolvc^ ending the discriminatory argZtents generally. -7-n^.w- 

legistation and a general amnesty. . formulated at least one major concept Anti-nobilism was opportunistic 
In practice, things were not as bleak a**®ws a new arid frcquentlv a™?"® Ihe Girondins because it was 
•ns (his catalogue mi^t lead one to ?b"vlnclng interpretnilon of the "®a*8"ed P”*®“.™ ••'a Ibaais of a 


legislation and a general amnesty. . formulated at least one major concept Anti-nobilism was opportunistic 
In practice, things were not as bleak “•*®'vs a new arid frcquentlv U™?"® I"® Girondins because it was 
•ns (his catalogue mi^t lead one to ®®"vl"clng interpretnilon of the "®®*8"®d „lo PW>®“ra tlie basis of a 
suppose. Despite imidents ami- P®*b"viour of the revolutionaries an Populornniance.WitlitheMountnin.it 
nobllUm was not a fenlure ’of the '"•®rpreiallon that historians of the 'vnsopportunlsflcinanothersense.lt 
Illative revolution before late 1791 P®flod will have either to Incorporate E®" allowed a popular niiiance 
However uncomfortable thines or to refute squarely. "V o^iiring the fundamental 

oeranw, nobles do not stand out as t 


i4«;;;:nobIe=^^^^ •. -^"—0 W',lie yM 

exclusive or even Ihe principal vteiinS ® '®®*® Property, permitting indeed some spectrum that included priesia food 

of either popular or omcialfy directed SESILi!'!? 1 pouigcois regulation of individualism hoarders speculalors^-^ reliaious 

repression. They coqslLluted Sbk JEo^^'o'oserlotlierewsionisfsthanto inthenameoTcommunliy.Ycl.Bucha fannSaua the oJeriSiefi dSeS 

asliitleasone-eihthrfiR contradict on was inesca^le by the ffio on’ r deserters, 

areatmanyofthemstayedongSeilvIn ^ '*®j u® **®® S’l. ***® souths of ,,, ■ . , , « . 

France throughout thwe suggested -by the Robespierre and Saint-Just, anti- ' .^••sonnefs tfeatnient of the cruc al 

significant a%re- "pbiTism became simply a dli 0»'ondln "love ‘o the left is 

Revolutibn gnd played active inW I?V®*utirinary toelety In considerable placement of contradiction^ the least convlndng passage in the 

ifeSSlpSlffi 

the war, .roughly half the armv A developing 


Although universalism is the key to 
understanding attitudes to the nobility, 
and although these latter epitomize 
the universalist perception, the im- 
plications that he draws have wider 
resonances. He therefore over- 
emphasizes, perhaps, the importance 
of the noble issue at times while 
elsewhere his argument appears weak 
fpr not being inserted into a wider 
context. Thus*, for example, Ihe whole 
radical discourse about universalism 
„fand thk hgpnn almost With., the 
Revolution, well before it surfaces in 
tins book) identified u brand range of 
persons nnd behaviour patterns as 
corrosions of the public good. 
Although broadly lumped together ns 
arlsiocratiCt tliey were never confined 
to nobles even at the height of the 
jacobin Terror, whatever the personal 
preferences of Robespierre and Snint- 
Jiist. Nobles were always pnrt of a 
spectrum that included priosta, food- 
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iment of contradictions, the least convlndng passage in the 

the question aw^ nobilism. Their attitude (a^ hence the 
om property and ^allii. ^ relevancy of his own thesis) caii only be 
ixancefftowardslhetaskofcreatina-lunderstc^d in th« ,v\ntttu» r\t *I,A 
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hefemonio; cljtss i -of -. the .jiriciM • ‘"'•«Tms::din'cwni from .lb^ 

conjrtdidlori bbt&eri i'- -fttim:- older 

eStegortoal •’ discourse' i and ' thr • htf ‘ ihartled 

ffSgmeWaty reglljy Is mierdS in tlS; E wWhnwnt ; I^as, bdUrgeoia 

: wniriWIdioribetww ihetv^cSfe propounded 

;'lpitop(atlorii. -bf' thb.^W6WBr llbW 

RevpliifflriS’bi • T?k;-2^Pt3u 

#MaFx«ts^ (hd l&wU&^Jarked-: *•** belief that 

ihe.emerMncerifthe1nu>d^f«HaiyBiv. pf Sovernrrteni was tri; 
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pf^vernniem was l6^-• : 
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■ NoJlfe to aMwerhIi abstracted state - V 
And what we take it that these emblems mean 

' roeke no sounT 

As Lethe-hke It beaili his ittength away 
And lapses to the darknesi.urider^^^ 

_ And Hsed above- the iiunt in : W- 

The.cpuchaiit lion welts, a inask of stone 

ftnpMiive bytlw tre^ ' " 

The fpell-bound yputh, beleaguered anfj >Iom. ^ 

.,****% 

■ his subject gaM{ 

. ^en add eats the plate Ml ikUb ■ 
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whatever rejectionisl fringes S' 
ro existed on either side. OneenSZ 

Higonnet's account of the shhBw 

iof years as meoning 
ten universalism was monopoIW K 
of radical bourgeois poliHciaosioetaii 

to them to control the poliiiral syswa 
®" j Indeed , it is never entirely ckutoi 

icai representative the radlcalexpoaeotio! 

®nt universalism really were. He deride 
or. the Marxists for seeing the Girtmia 
"W and later the Mountain as the a* 
>"® valid interpreters of the bourgeoiai 
»o profound aspirations. Yet, he hlmjd 
seems also to make them the nva 
las- representative exponents of bourgeoii 
by ("false") consciousness. Ultiraaieh, 
ty. much of the argument about ik 
to Mountain is based on Robespierre unj 
ty, Saint-Just. It really neeas h 

ize established whether the partktihi 

m- emphases of these two faithiull) 

ler encapsulated Montagnard percei^ 
:r- tions, let alone those of the property- 
ce owners at large. 

H® Higonnet leaves a curloDs 

imprecision in the social underpinnl^ 
'®r of tills ideology. It is never quite cleu 
||® whether he is using the pbrec 
iTii “Revolutionary bourgeoisie” to mta 
I® the bourgeoisie in (he RevoluUpa ori 
number of bourgeois revolutimrto. 
In one place, ne states tbil “(be 
®p Revolutionary bourgeoisie seized 
control of politics In 1792", yd 
elsewhere the whole argnmenl 
assumes that bouraeois unlversalisn 
|9 presided oven in l‘!^9. Who exacllyii 
®‘ involved in “the Rcvolurioi«7 
'' bourgeoisie’s decision ... to find i 
.® .solution, . , ontlieieft”or,fisItispil 
130 pages later, “the bouijw 
I® revolutionaries' decision to follow ibe 
®> more daring, progressive course"? 

There is here an ambiguity aboul Ihe 
®l progrcssoftliesirugslebetweep'lnie 
consciousness (ii^vidualism) 

I® . "false" consciousness (universalisa)- 
jS Higonnet says that some scctonwen 
*“ losing faith in univemalism (refleriw, 

® for example, in the contrast, betwta; 
® Barnave and Brissot in 
® then loses sight of this. He will d^. 
y really admit to the extension of V 
8 individualist berception under w 
y_ Directory, when toe problem W 
s really moved on to be that 
" relationship between conservaiisiniw 
counter-fovolution. The «iw»« 
protests against the jxmularinvaflW" 
the Tuilei^s on June 20, 17®, indl», 
yddflipread Federalist 
, demonstrate 

property-ownera-'Oufflde pa^AJ^ 
a radical popular 
therefore, they had 
. the impliCBtiohs of tfii 
upon which Higonnet 
that the alliance wasjMs^. 
exposition Is. therafea^li^*' 
cally coJie^tj ffiRlt is so at 


cally cdierisntj BlRTt is so at tw 
remamfng wilbhl, an 
drcle 01 Parisian poil^®i!l« 
DDwer WAS arauablv denveo 


loilfidart* 

-rived ntPN 
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resolve theoreticdly ^ 
aspirations of the boiji'gc™yL 

' 1789r Emblems J 

I translatfon 'by Barbara pray 
Starobinski's survey ;of the 
. 'the French Rcvoluu'bn, 
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Bbpeared 289pp, C**^®’®* 
Vlrgliiia: Universitv of ^ 

Press; 0 8139 0915 5), At 
the book's onina(:-^b|if^jj 5 ^^ 
prance ln.''1973,.(he.jT4^^^^ 
noted that ihe^comcih^ 
ties suggested - by : ‘I*®, * jenirouiiy 
ro artists of other 
beariiig witness to the. con^9 , 
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^rttand. The anxieiy wm«.u 
SS houses in them causes hem 

- reach an absolute Word, a 

! Ski dcKrainaB.. version 


i «i«^ch would have the solid 
f text. If they do 

|kr*Bno»Wf, they will constantly 
r in the light of their growing 
f- *&ge, breaking down, such 
tritto and moving back into a 
^ uediawd world which will restore to 
: dKoi (heir proper space as human 
hnno. Revision, on this view, is the 
! cffltrzl human activity. 

It k ioevlUtble that those who' read 
Ik world in this way should be 
' iiiracted to the early Romantics, who 
ifinnselves lived in a world where the 
pcii'ilcal upheavals of the lime were 
Ibifiina the foundations of order. And 
u CbIcnV might seem particularly 
[ [tlrtaDt to me terms of such a 
f dxu^on since, as Jean-PterreMileur 
[ huDOliced, he devoted some of the 
[ m interesting and productive years 
ol bis life to revision of various kinds. 

, It ISIS, when he was revising his 
' for the collection of Sibylline 
law, he was also writing nn 
Dtotsographical piece, originally 
inkided to stand as a first volume to 
(lui edition, it seems, offering a 
tevtud account of his own life as 
.< cocteri for the poetry he was now 
, punting. Inadoltton, his three great 
' pKou of tbe simcmatural (or 
• lystery poems" as Professor Mileur 
fdentoicall them) were subjected to 
wificaij^ revision eju^ing these years: 
w Ancient Manner received its 
. Qui;^l fosses, “Kubta Khan” its 
frelm and "Chrlsfabel" the 
dioclusion to Part Two. 

Etch of these revisions Mileur sees 
. eseiving the some cause, that of n 
; fridge whose own creativity had 
’ been an occasion of deep anxiety - 
more perhaps than when it 
*md up m the production of *‘Kuhln 
■ Wan" - and whose failure to continue 
witmg good poetry was a source of 
nen greater anxiety. His revisions are 
f*® ^ attempts to cope with such 
VRieiies by presenting his poems In a 
jore enigmatic form, so that the 
rtiw may srasp their problematic 
I Jw the course of 

™F°gsucfa revisions Coleridge ceases 
: » w the anxious author of the early 
, El!’ ^ establish a firm 
?™Jy for , Wraself; he becomes 
: Immanent presence in his 

result is that he 
I ®PPrac5arion of the 

‘rae Word, as he 
^ands, how, when, ajl -lesser 
jyjjff.'wwcd in subordiriation tg 
Word, human affairs' 
Pl»« and can be understood as 

^^nual Of Tlte Bible the 

I but to 

I PSt^icular theory of the 




stars that still sojourn, yet still move , 
onward. . 

This is described as inventing 
an elaborately circumstantial inter- 
pretation of the moon's signifi- 
cance wliich is apparently aimed 
at making one point: the moon 
does not fit into whatever 
figurative structure which (ric) the 
unrecognized pnrt of the mariner's 
self ... is projecting onto the 
external world. 

But this is surely over-ingenious. The 
moon and stars are not here "an 
unpolluted otherness”, as is being 
maintained; the continuing gloss 
compares them to lords arriving home 
to a greeting of silent joy. The erfcct of 
the marginal glosses as a whole is 
rather to create a further framework of 
significance for the poem:- indeed, .it is 
only in recent years that critics have 
grasped how very differently the poem 
reads without them. If Coferidge had 
wished to draw attention to the poem's 
contradictions he would surely not 
have adopted so indirect a method. 

The truth seems to be simpler. 
Coleridge set out to write a poem 
which was primarily u drama of Ihe 
human heart. He allowed such free 
play to the contradictions of human 
affairs that the poem would make sense 
only if the reader could, by an act of 
sympathetic attention, open his heart 
in unison with the Mariner at the 
crucial moment. But seeing how the 
poem lind been received, how little its 
central point was appreciated, he later 
gave the poem a new framework 
which, witnout negating his point, 
would render it available within a more 
familiar, Christian setting. 

The conclusion to Part Two of 
"Christabcl” is a difierent case. Here 
we have the picture of the father 
responding with anger to his loved 
child because, perhaps, that is the only 
way his love can find expression. 
Mileur subsumes this into the 
phenomena of the "word-surprise” us 
discussed by psycho-analysis: for him it 
opens (he poem to n psycho-anulyiic 
rending that wmikt - centre In 
Coleridge's iiulecisioii as lu whclher 
Geraldine is u good or bad character. 
Tills strikes one ns far-fetched, n( least 
IIS it stsinds. Tlierc is no doubt some 
connection with tlie ambiguity of 
Geraldine, nnd (more dirccHy) with 
Chrislabors father's anger when he 
SCC.S his dnughicr's unconscious 
imiUiiion of her, mu the miiin thrust is 
surely forward, igwadS-MKtjM 
consuinmciiion where all such' 
interplays between appurent gooil nnd 
evil, between the energies of anger and 
(hose of love, would have been brought 
into resolution. Coleridge cannot nt 
present bring II off, but in the 
meantime he offers this riddling 
episode, with its touch of "1 could an 
it 1 would", to tense and tantalize the 
reader with suggestions of revelations 
yet to come. 

"Kubla Khun" is flic poem best 
suited to Mileur's theories, since this is 
clearly at one level a poem about the 
nature of the Word. Kubla, creating by 
decree, is both a belated mortal and a 
. tyrant whose word, though powerful, 
cannot match in effecuvencss the 
original, inaccessible Word of true 
creativity. Mileur interprets the whole 
poem in these terms, arguing, for 
example, (hat hy altering the 
rasnuscript reading "Mount Amara”, 
with ita .echo of Panulisc Lost, to 
"Moiiiii Abora*^, ColeHdgi^ Is 
substituting for a mountain (hat has an 
existenw in the written word a 
mountain which, having no such 
provenance, isa symbol orihe original 
Word, generating the alphabet and all 
sub,sequenl words wiihoitf being 
contained anywhere in tbM. Under 
his theory writing the flr^ace is the 
pcccs^ry revbinnary Step for 
Coiendge to take, giving the 
experieiice of oimposihg his poem q 
rontext for the reauer and so restoring 
nnji from tbe fixed ivorid of Kubla, 
belated and beset hyhis urge to define, 
into a mediaiud w.^d, as seen in the 
Rf encounter between 
^ojg^h^Ifand the person from 

® 6 lda , this seems to be 

JvjI”!?* . **’*1 things 

Cotendge % t^jeci in writing tlw 

®**t®*y» was riot to finds way of 
from the anxiety inherent In 
***** *<» «**''«** attention 
t«*m the exiravagut ciiiiim which he 


John Beer 

was making for himself as poet in the 
Inst stanza of the poem. If the Preface is 
an act of mediulion it is so in a more 
old-fashioned sense, setting up a mode 
of discourse between himself and his 
reader which will enable the poem 
to be approached without embar- 
rassment. The poem is now offered 
as no more than a “psychological 
curiosity”, though the hint, the 
tantalization, are still there in the 
subtitle “A Vision in a Dream”. 


Wordsworth's authority over his own Wordsworth, Davy and others. The 
poetry. Coleridge's revision is now ' revisions of IR15-I7 took place 
beinadirectedloihe work ofhis friend, because the body of thinking which he 
But the attempt to show that Coleridge had been exploring at that lime had 
isenpged in proving his superiority to ceased to hold together. He was being 
Wordsworth by becoming an forced to revise ms concept of himseii 
immanent poet, while Wordsworth in a way which caused him to strain 
remains fixed in the estahlishmenl of towards a recognizable identity, not 
his own identity, is unconvincing. In surpass it. In (he case of "Kubla 


hint, the par(icular(herendingofihcpoem"To Khan”, for example, the preface of 
liere in the William Wordsworth", which sees it as 1816 replaces an earlier one, written 
Dream”. establishing for the first time apparently soon after the poem was 
3leridge to a Coleridge's new stance of immanence, composed but nerer published in his 
la theory for **y which "it is (he Coleridee who lifetime, which begins. "This fragment 
le account of speaks lo men. nut the Wordsworth with a good deal more, not 
". This is, of who speaks above them without really recoverable, composed, in a sort of 
ch Coleridge believing in them, who is truly Reverie. . .“.The 1816'version begins. 
3f his poenu: prophetic" is hard to swallow. It is veiy "In the summer of the year 1797, the 
i ‘'meditative difficult to find any challenge at ail. Author, (hen in ill health, had retired 
odes” and so explicit or implicit, to Wordsworth, in to a lonely farm-house . . in which 
o indicate a 'be poem. account is the author less self- 


Such attempts to fit Coleridge lo a Loleridge s new stance ol immanenre. 
theory rather than to find a theory for **y which "it is Ihe Coiendge who 
Coleridge also pervade the account of speaks to men. not the Wordsworth 
the "conversation poems". This is. of who speaks above them without real y 
course, a description which Coleridge believing in them, who is truly 
himself gave to only one of his pociik: prophetic ishard loswni ow. It isveiy 
he clossffied the others as “meditative difficult to find any challenge at all. 
poems in blank verse", ‘ndes" and so ^’'PhcU or implicit, to Wordsworth, in 

on. Tlte .term serves .to indicai9, a, , 

certain Informality of diction wHirn * 'fne true pi^lem'wflh this study is 
runs through them, but should not be that il Is based on premises inadequate 
applied too fixedly. Mileur wishes to to the matter in hand. Beginning from 


less self- 


company 


runs through them, but should not be that il Is based on premises inadequate 
applied too fixedly. Mileur wishes to to the matter in hand. Beginning from 
propose a paradigm against which they the belief that revision is nutorhaticaily 
should all oe read: a good aaivity, il assumes Ihni 

The speaker begins with a feeling of Coferidge's period of most intensive 
absence, ranging in seriousness from [®''j**"" j® I'*'®*)' bnve been his mwt 
idleness, to loss, lo despair. His fruitful. But revision can lake place for 
attention fixes on some object or "'®"y r®"so"s: .it can be obniscntii|g 
event in the external scene, with ®"d self-deceiving as well ns hunible 
which he becomes closely «"<* self-elnnfyrag. So with Coleridge. 

engaged It might be said that *ra® o* creative immanence 

he escapes a moment of deepening, c®"'® much earlier, when lie was 
perhaps even dangerous (Mcause opening his mind lo^ new_ ideas and 
increasingly straitened) subjectivity carreing out his intellectual 
by“wriilng‘’hisfcellngsontonaiure, explorations m the company of 

thereby objectifying self and turning •, — J 

nature into a kind of text of his own | 

psyche. J J 

This is one way of reading M 

"Dejection”, and is not without some jr iLAji l/t^\ 

relevance to "This Lime Tree Bower”; 

but it distorts Coleridge to claim that 1800 

anxiety always precedes and conditions 

his view of nature. In the poetry itself it 

is often presented as an intervening 

check, stemming the flow of an , 

otherwise carefree flowof speculation. 

There seems to be no good reason to 
see nnxiety as dominating the opening 
"The EoUan tlarp'', for 

instance, or of “Frost at Midnight”. 9^H 

If i\iv lUiL-iiipi lu ua tViv mI 

Coleridge's predicament by giving LUHbLK^^Rn ‘ ik^' ^H| 
prcdoniTnance throughout lo Iiis 
nnxiety does violence lo the more 
subtle dialectic between creativity and 
nnxiety in his poetic career, it also 
misrepresents work such as un the 
Sidtrsnum’s Manual. 

.Mileur's ('nicTidue 

hero escapes from his dilemmas by 
embniqlng the Bible, the Word whiun 
precedes nil other words, the Text that 

cuarnntcc.s all other texts. Having no ’ 

author, the IMblc has commctc' THIS SPCCIAI. PRFSENTAnON . 

authority; in its liglu nil other texts FIMTION K LIJIITKD TO ONIY , 

must submit to revKions in the course 7Jt) NUMBERS copiBS ^ ' . 
of which their authors will discover, - THE CNTIW ’ffOkfl): 
like Coleridge , their own immanence. HilHminJ in Iwihn ami IxKkiiin wiili 

~ . . I ' m niieJ bsikls, fsi«l<l blihkiiiu atkl noibfcii 

-nicre ore some sisieinenis in Vk ..j s,;^ 

Siatemans Manual which might ,n^i «»«»*.«« lujw 

support such a reading, notably 
Coleridge's assertion that ifie Bible is 

unique oy reason of its "immediate for full <leujU,8pedficiiloiu»DU 
derivation from God", and that each of price send, fw jour FREE colour . 

its elements is “a living Germ, in which brochure. 

the Present involves the Future, and In a 

the Finite the Infinite exists ^^^^^^0iuwiOeNTiio(isE,m<XHrL 

potentially . But to go no further than 

(his is to miss the degree lo which this 

essay, also, is shot through with 

contradictions that have longexisted in. I ' • 

Coleridgc'sihoughi.ForlheidAiofthe I ■ ' ; ■ .' m-x-’g 

Bible so envisaged isseparab IflJirpmilg. 
actual content. lUtfaoftgh CwwnP* • 
might piOciilrn :ils immediate, 
denvatfdn from God, he wasi as Milpur 

.acknowledges, well aware of (he Kv TAI^PAD 

findings of biblical scholars in uy 

fiermany, which exposed the separate 

contributions of various authors and : ■ A' i ■■ « 

demonstrated (heir iwlrierabilify. > .» A 
wasfoivedlosceitnot8S**unique''oW \ frpp w 

as “speqar. But (his did not really ncxiDie ircc. verse siyje 

solve his problem, since, while the our - life and UmeS OVi 

Word might stand as guarantor of that ■ , .i-jq «iifr-o 
human Inuunatlon which has its “rep' ‘T.. 

eiition In the fi.nitc human mind", it' ; . v;* j.J ' ■ 


• 'ihe iruiTpfoblem’wfih i^ study is conscious, more immanent? Similarly 


that it Is based on premises inadequate P*^®."®* version of "The Ancient, 
to the matter in hand. Beginning from Manner suggests .an author more, 
the belief that revision is nutoriiatically immanent, less slriviju, than Ihe 
a good aaivity, it assumes Ihni complex version o' 1«*7» 

Coleridge's period of most intensive Reading (his book is not easy, nor is 
revision Is likely lohnve been his most it helped by (he Occasional 
fruitful. But revision can lake place for misquotations or lapses in syntax. Few 
many reasons: it can be obfiiscntiiig rcauers will find il worth the effort, 
and self-deceiving as well ns humble There is an inlelligenl mind at work. 


however, and 
dlsappoimmenl 


one feels 
is because. 


paradoxicatly, a study which directs 
itself naainsi fixity in literature turns 


^6 itself ngainsi fixity in literature turns 
cariying out his intellectual out to nave been too early fixed in its 

of own, inadequate theory. 


Charles Darwin 
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P uMidicil in ihe ccnwimbl {tat uT | 
D-win's death, the hunk iUK.iini 
cumtibudDiu rum Isidmii iiurtnatkiiul 
Dmin scbniaii 

The full extent nf his itinuenie un 
KuiKc Uhl sndety in his wn linu and 
\ip III the ytrtcni ilay is nude (Ituty 
rvideni in iltis rtudiunt-ativv «<uih. 

Thp bottk CMiuins min)- Atw lulixir 
aihl bLuk Jfkl white tlliistrjiHWU. 

Funhet infi'inDuiiin olxait iliis is 
phividcd in a iiitiHir bnichnn; .h Alablc 
fh# fnin she puhluhti. 
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could equally poweifuiiv negate Ihe 
imagination when it .spoke (o man in 
tones of admonition and apcusaiion. 
Both kinds of “word^ are operative as 
early as "The Eolian Kgrp". He has 
simply found a new way of organizing 
his problems, therefore, not a Bpludoii. 

So with Biogmphia Lheraria. Mileur 
poinis ODi.that .much of the aTgumcni 
of the volume Is concerned with, 
esiablishing the pnoHiy W 
interpretation over the original ptetio 
act, and in particular mih qiiesuoning 
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Charles Lindholm is a professional 
anthropologist who spent two years in 
Swat, close to the Pnkistan- 
Afahanislan froniier, studying the 
Fumun, one of the warlike mhan 


acting as hosts to honoured guests may 
thinly veil the underlying hostility 
towards their closest kinsmen, but' 
leave clearly exposed their heartless 
ami contemptuous treatment of 
women, including their own wives. 
Anyone old enough to have observed 
the intimate relations between masters 
and slaves in tribal societies of the 
Eastern Himalayas, will be struck by 
the contrast between the cordiality and 
gentleness in the attitude of ^ave- 
owners towards the men and women 
who were their absolute property, and 
the studied coldness and cruelty 
evinced by Pukhtun men towards the 
women enslaved within the walls of 
their own houses, llte author slates 
explicitly that relations between 


there are stories of husbands killing relations, and in the Ion 
their wives on account of even an all members of society o 
inadvertent breach of purdah, actions of individual happiness 
which are consistent with the Pukhtun that within the Swat so< 
proverb, ‘‘Women belong in the house relationships contain 
or in the grave”. Among the poorer hostility or contempt, or 
classes women have sughtly more the domineering men no 
freedom, and whereas the seduction of and bullied women are I 
an upper-class woman leads to death any fulfilment of the 
for both parties in the affair, the aspirations, 
seduction of a lower-class woman may • j .i. 

be Ignored or punished merely by a Denied the warmtii 


reiBiions, and in the long run deorives whnie rwrt-B* r 

aM members of society of any prospect among Pukhtun ht 

ofmdiyidualhappiness. Fortflt is true oKrm of 

that within the Swat social order “all be im^d hJ a? ’ 

relationships contain elements of drcle of the victims?^"* 

hostilltyorcontempt,orboth’‘,nelther s agnates. * 

the domineering men nor Uw despised- tradiiitnaHv - 

and bullied women are likely to attain KlJr PukhtuT 

any fulfilment of their Individual 5?.« Is devoted 

aspirations. of fights betwcM 


iHemisphere of influence 

industrialization. More generally, the Anie 

i i- -1 Pentagon established pnvileged links conti 

f-i.vpnce Whitehead with the military establishments of who 
Laurcuvv . republics, bene 


TThumphrevs 
... iHitriea and Ihc Second World 


industrialization. More generally, the 
Pentagon established pnyileged links 
with the military establishments of 
almost all Latin American republics, 
and those ties have served the interests 
of US foreign policy ever since. 
However, the US was far more 
important to Lntiii America than much 
of Latin America was to the US. 
Wartime realignments healed sonic old 
feuds and enabled Washington to forge 


American rivalries before 1944. in autumn of 1943 the Stale Department 
contrast to many Argentine historians, toyed with the idea of "covert action" 
who present Lon^n as quietly (ooverthrowthcprecariouslybalanced 
KnevolenI towards a neutral new military government. Lvenlually 


Afghanistan froniier, studying the Sy”* npuscs. The author slates as symbols of success in the 
Fumun, one of the warlike mhan *7 j relations between competition for every sort of chattel, 
tribes. He might well have used his to. b6....Jnd^,.men of the dlite “view the 

extensive findings and prodigious and that teiidemess is absent taking of women as an aspect of their 

statistics 10 pr^ce a conventional i!* relations, sadistic undertones hobby of warfare and one- 
anthropofogicnl monograph covering .. ,u romantic upmanship", 

the whole gamut of economic, politicid rare as these may be. 

and sodal phenomena which Pukhtun ideology stresses that all . underlying aggressiveness in 


be ignored or punished merely by a Denied the warmtii of affection 
fine. Despite the general denigration in other societies between 

of women, expressed in a plethora of ®nd wives, and often also 

proverbs, wealthy men strive to have as ^®to«en sibliiw and other close 
many wives as possible, not so much to®. Pukhtun seem to lead 

forthe sake ofsexual gratification, but toeir lives in an atmosphere of 
as symbols of success in the ^pfinuous anxiety and struggle, 
comoetltion for everv sort of chattel, ^valry and jealousy are describe as 


wars could be Quite hBk v’“® 
reworis of w„ 
pnmanly m the realm <rf 
Wh .he« E 


is dcvohl^^ niaiTrllo _ — feuds and enabled Washington to forge communil 

dis^on of fights between Jb® was elected some new alliances with selected lobbyists, 

and districts, though NowS elements within the southern as peripl 

torgely to the past. FataE K tor Sen? letters of con- republics. But the benefits were of policy. H 
ite he received “f” ^hich he necessity unevenly distnbuted, and Foreign 

•m. irttalstion' anv southern groups that stood in the maintain 


iciaiiVM, uiB ruKmun seem to lead inough there was 1 ib«k" ‘I f; rolleee In 

rtieir lives in an atmwphere of of fields of defeated I ^ 

continuous anxiety and struggle, were never rans«ru<.ri - I- Sateo de wv 
Rivalry and jealou^ are described as warriors did not intend la I RMavehipl begai^ I j 

the normal state of affairs within the. their conquests, an!l neittilf® “ r r** for a 

houte. and children are taught how to property was peUancm t torfy Iff M ^minSK 

survive m a hostile world. Siblings « was only in wars P •• - -- 

betray each other and are rewarded 5 fuelled usually by the an&SBj 

being allowed to narticlnate in heatina leaders intent nn tu!^^ ■ T • ■ '.P* 


One which was any southern groups that stood in the 
i" Efi. a teenage way of the new warUme strategy were 

for nim came 7n liable to be trampled underfoot. Many 

boy attfnding a Jj^i y^u^g Castro, were 

^^‘^iiheun “I&eShearthe destined for the role of hopeful but 
' am W happy tecause I ineffectual bystanders. 

wilt be for a The second volume of Professor 

I “ U continued, .“If you Humphreys's history traces this 


have served the interests Argentina that was after all resisting 
ign policy ever since. American expansionism and 
le US was far more channelling its food surplus towards a 
Lntin America than much tightly rationed Britain. Argentine 
lerica was to the US. perceptions of Britain were heavily 
ignments healed sonic old filtered through the Anglo-Argentine 
bled Washington to forge community and its City of London 
alliances with selected lobbyists, but Huirahrejv classes these 
vithin the southern as ireripheral inffuences in British 
jt the benefits were of policy. He stresses that Eden and the 
evenly distributed, and Foreign Office were concerned to 
groups that stood in the maintain a united front with the 
;w wartime strategy were Americans and to prosecute the war at 
ampled underfoot. Many any cost. Even so, when in 19^ it came 
he young Castro, were to applying pressure on the recalcitrant 
the role of hopeful but Argentine government, the Foreign 
/standees. Omce was hoopy to let the US “do tte 

Id volume of Professor running”. However. Humphreys’s 
I history traces this clear that 

.4*..... severe Anglo-American tensions 


ana social pnenomena which Pukhtun ideology stresses that all underlying aggressiveness in 

characterize Pukhtun society and women are repulsiw, despicable and Interpersonal relations so character- 
culture. But fortunately for the ^neral altogether . inferior to. males, an “H® T **ukntun pervades also the 
reader, Limjholm has eschewed the assessment passed on from generation towards kinsmen. Hieirs is 

temptation to cram all his field data to generation. Hence men are probably the only community in South 
into a single volume and instead' supposed to prefer homosexual to which members of the same 
focused his meticulousobservaiion and relations with boys to intercoiiree with >'neage do not necessarily support each 
power of analysis on one central women, for not only are these ^toer, and feuds between patrilineal 
theme. The eiaooratlon of this theme, considered physically more satisfying, result in gun-fights and deaths, 

whidi is only partly indicated by the but they are also credited with an disputes are not only over land, 

title of the book, provides a element of friendship, whereas men ' concern also dominance and 


reader, Lindholm has escliewcd the 
temptation to cram all his field data 


into a single volume and instead' su 


assessment passed on from generation 
to generation. Hence men are 


-I 


* .1, • 

' 1 •'! •' 
'. i ' 
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focused his meticuiousobservniion and 
power of analysis on one central 
theme. The eiaooratlon of this theme, 
whidi is only partly indicated by the 
title of the book, provides a 
remarkable insight into the functioning 
of an fslamic social system deeply 
rooted in tribal tradition, and only 
superfidally resembling the social and 
ideological background of any of the 
other Muslim populations or&uthem 


homosexual 


relations with boj« to intercourse with 
women, for not only are these 
considered physically more satisfying, 
but they are also credited wJtn an 
element of friendship, whereas men 
and women are thought incapable of 
developing true amity. Husbands take 
pride in beating their wives regularly, 
and only if bones are broken is a 
woman allowed to flee to her family, 
though even then she must ultimately 
return to her husband. For divorce is 


power. Often they lead to the utter 
destruction of boln parties, for blood 
demands blood, ana once it has been 


Asia. return to her husband. For divorce is tribes were often admired for unrelentl 

Those familiar with the Indo- not tolerated except among the very toeir martial oualilies. and there can be between kinsmen. 

Pakistan subcontinent may be to refer to a man as no doubt utout the courage and InviewofUieendemicten! 

reminded of some of their own "divorced” Is a deadly insult, because it endurance Ih^ evinced m the within nuclear families it 
observations, but few will have drawn l™pl*« l»« faitore to have exerted hla RJjJVance of tribal feuds. The proverb surprising that acts of aggn 
from Iheir pereonal experiences alwowte dominance over his wife. The * be pukhtun is rieyer at peace, except not impeded by ties o 
conclusions as stark and disturbing as provision for divorce in fslamic law is )''“®®5® '"'e*' [Itostratea this trend Squabbles between brothers 


not tolerated except among the very 
poor, and to refer to a man as 
"divorced” is a deadly insult, because it 
implies his failure to have exerted hla 


shed, the “game" of revenge killings 
has to be played to its bitter conclusion. 
In the days of British rule in India the 
Palhan tribes were often admired for 
their martial qualities, and there can be 
no doubt about the courage and 
endurance ihev evinced fn the 


Iteing allowed to participate in beating 
the miscreant. Survival is for the fittest, 
and enmity within the family is 
exacerbated by the blatant favouritism 
of the parents. Many a son believes 
that he Is hated by hfs father, and the 
author states quite bluntly that 
“mothers and sons have a common 
enemy In the Imsband/father; the 
mother is an outsider in her husband's 
house, while the sons are the father’s 
rivals for his land”. Though the 
harshness meted out to children may 
be a suitable preparation for the 
seventy of Pukhtun reality, it also 
smMhers any tentative search for 
amicable relations with 
contemporaries and thus lays the 
foundation for the unrelenting rivalry 
between kinsmen. 

In view of the endemic tensions even 


t. because it endurance .toey evinced m the within nuclear families it is hardly 
exerted hla Pjjrauance of tribal feuds. The proverb surprising that acts of agaresaton are 
iswife.The Pukhtun is riever at peace, except not impeded by ties of blood. 


those presented in Genercsity md ignored, as are the rules of Islamic law 
ieeious^. From Its pages emerges the regarding the Inheritance of property. 

to'ctore 0 ^ a society in which * 71^6 landed aentrv insist on the mmii 
the courtesy and generosity of men 


'The landed 
stringent sec 


gentry ins 
lusion of 


Insist on the moat 
of women, and 


towards violence, but the inside view 
provided by Lindholm's micro-study of 
the Pukhtun suggests that the blind 
pursuit of honour and dominance 
imposes an intolerable strain on human 


over land 
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factors which still endure today. The brothels for the Japanese. During the 
: picture presented will be a revelation Pacific War and ilie fighting in Aina 
even to many who have read widely in many were taken right up Into the 
Japanese hiflory. trenches and many were kiued in the 

The rather ntodesl title har^ does Itocs. 

■Justice to the ground covered. Inere is Japanese racism is both “internur 


underside of Modern Japan rkh material on liwhiatrial workers as and*^“exiernar!"' Han^^'dcvoie? "'a 

V ** the oulcasles chapter to the 6Mrwk«»i//i, the group of 

0.8^7 670^6 ;'lncliide,_ri^t!y, noq-Jppanese groups, ethnic Japanese numberins some- 

'■ specially Koreans, who have suffered where between one and three million 
Earlier . this year the Jnpan'tie ■2 k! 1S'1W^ (probably nearer three million, but 

governiheht -got -llrelf into a tot' of ' •'tocli prthe book is tne Japanese will not count them, or 

Iroubfe with its East A'sian'heighboura- S,rt^^ ° "® appalling status of state how many there arc) who are 
over the latest, official ostracized from the mainstream of 

history in ' ; Uai^h’s' authorized ' Michel Foucault has shown how a Jepduese life, in spite of having gained 
tejttboojcs. Thd Torciblo drafting of society reveals as much, or more, of tormal: equality as far back as 1871. 
Koreanwbrkei^jnthenfslhalfofthis itself by what it excludes as by what it Hand records that there were often 
centuiybecaihe a’yo|umaryact”.Bnd Includes. Haiie'shookreconstiuctsthe covert ft«hiki<min-oaIy plaiooris In. tWe 
the invasion of China in the 193^ an history of modern Japan from accounts liopei^l Amiy and that in at least one 
”advance'\ Japan's neighbours were of both the excluded and the toe bunkU dead had their name^ 
both offended and worried. The deeds : oppressed, li Is vaguely known that the omitted fropi a war memorial. Nor was 
: wldtewMiied yfere In the past, but life development of an induslrlallzed discriminatum against burakumm 
rewriting is ' current. Ybt such •lopen was accortipanied by unaavbii^ ®e^^toRrkedly;jh foe postwar period. 

, diMurblng-, events. haVe; not been . leatores,... suCh. as mi|itari$ini i .. 
enough to cause even ahlccoiigh In the Chauvinism and tlw oppression ;of 
the “Japanese womert, Hcfe we eeri regd the.'hlgh T 

, model - which emanate mostly from . . coRi^ of this type of sudiresL as seen bv , B Cl 1 XiLlTTT 
America, but wlilch also receive a those who paid' for- iti • . ■ , .1 ‘ JT ' ■ 

; ;warm ,w|come in Japan. Rarely has Roughly half th* hw^if tk,>. . 1 . ■ . ■ ■ . . 1 : 

'WTnioder lllertiure; stw ifositlp^r^il^rwW 


tne Japanese will not count them, or employment, 
state how many there are) who are 


cases is also the murdered man’s 
closest relative, the community as a 


There Is also a devastating account 
of the condition of the only sizeable 
ethnic minority in Japan - the Koreans 
(c 700,000). In spite of the fnct that 
most of the Koreans in Japan are there 
as a result of Japan’s invasion of Korea 
(many of them are children of those 
forcibly brought ovdr prior to 1945), 
Japan has discriminated severely 
against them over passports, questions 
or natlonalltyi residence rights and 


Japan's record in this field shows up 

In Its response to the two great 
catacNsms of the century: the 1923 
earthquake and the atom bombs. After 
the there were huge pogroms, In 
which an unknown number of 
burakmln^ many thousand Koreans 
and about 600 Chinese were killed. 
After .the second, the government 
declined to count Koreans or' 


leaders intent on raising tfarireenJ' 
prestige, that hostile lnv«£7 
territory caused devastalioaM 
and hunger. “ 

Anthropologists will appHoaei^ 
author's perceptive coomiu 
between the Pukhtun lincBsm 
and that of other societitt built am 
infrastructure of segmentaiy IlieiHi 

The non-specialist reader, ofltheonn 

hand, is likely to be fascinated byte 
vivid if somewhat lurid picture bfalik 
which Lindholm graphiully deicrlbs 
as “characterized by deceit, ean 
acquisitiveness expteised k 
entrepreneurship, hoarding, Ihjeven, 
violence, conformity, and the modMj 
fear of being shamedi and flail 
arrogance , which reve^ itself la pm 
domination over the weak, ana is • 
stance of total indepenaenre nd 
egotism”. 

Numerous illustrations Kstlered 
throuahoul the text help the reader (e 
visualize the Pukhtun and ilxlr 
environment, and the vlvjcbiess 0 / 
some of the Informal pictures speaks 
for the author's skill in catchia 
Puklitun, both men and wqqim, on 
their guard. 


buntkumin in the offidal utsl ol- 
dcnihs. A similar hcartlessneis, bar^ 
distinguishable from racismi cao w 
seen in the current governnieDiV 
altitude to refugees. 

Haiie's book does not uplidllj. 
confront questions such as iki. 
behind Japan's restricted ability to 
comnuiniaite with and respect lonit 
other pebbles and culturei. Yet a> 
these vital issues, Peasants, PeMm 
Cfu/castfs is more help than mul bora ' 
on Japanese foreign jwl^ •* 
international trade. Aboi^ all, rtos 
book and the moving testimoiiy to u 
remind us that the tMlptlc ® 
“benevolence" and "hannooy usually 
masks cruelty and heartles*n«Jf.! 
these pages we meet ; 

Japanese who are truly 
made great by courage in iwfWto 
overwhdming advenity. 


c ontmueo, . ii you Humphreys’s iiistoiy traces tnis 
PSflTtftdollars bHl green intricate pattern from 1942-45.. ihll 


II resisting on that ucension the Americans settled 
n and fur a public rebuke (which undercut 
towards a the inhuence of pro-Allicd elements 
Argentine within the Argentine military 
re heavily establishment), backed by a refusal to 
Argentine supply arms as long as Argentina was 
if London unwilling to co^rate over hemis- 
asses these <pheric security. Of course the arming 
in British of Btarii and not Argentina created a 
en and the regional imbalance that the Germans 
iccrned to were in no position to correct. 

with the Evidently Secretary of State Hull 
i the war at supposea that by following this cour&e 
943 it came the US would create the conditions for 
recalcitrant a pro-Allied and democratic upsurge 
ie Foreign within Argentina. In fact such efforts 
US “do the were counterproductive , a& the British 
umphreys's - critically dependent on Argentine 
there were supplies.- weTC^.uykGk .to .obacryc 


distinctive features of each episode arc 
shrewdly summarized. 

Naturally his method ofanulysisalso 
has its drawbacks. Thus, we learn what 
Vargas and Perdn decided, but their 
rationales remain elusive. Humphreys 
does not, for example, use the insights 
of Fdlix Luna, who reconstructed the 
same process from the Aroentine side. 
In E14S Luna quotes Peron as follows: 
“SVe had staged neutral but by 
February 1945 we could keep it up no 
longer. 1 remember meeting with some 
of my German friends, who were the 
leaders of their community, and saying 
to them, ‘look here, we have no 
alternative but to declare war. because 
if we don't wc will go to Nuremberg, 
and so will you'. So they all agreed , and 
we declared war. but of course it was 
purely formal." 

' .Sf/nila.rly, we learn how each 


M 9 SKD dollars bill green american on June 18, 1962), The dividing line 
loJIffOuld tike to have one of them”, between the two volumes turns out to 


there were also deep divisions within 
the American administration. 

To summarize a complex story. 
Secretary of State Hull pursued such an 
exaggerated vendetta against the “pro- 
Nazi" Argentine military government 


.Similarly, we learn how each 


Buenos Aires, (he Argentin 
government responded by bumin, 
grain to fuel their factories, The fooi 


how responses to it varied, but what 
the conflict really mam/ to Latin 
Americans remains obscure. In 


supplies they incinerated would have 

rapported two recorts that the approach of ihe^lliid 

year, at a time when Allied stocks of ulf-fnrv nwateH nlmnel ■nweiclikln 


desperately 


victory created almost irresistible 
pressured for “democratization”, but 


kiwwledgment from the US and both secured for themselves 

Aabirador to Cuba, but no priority of influence in the US- 
pttBhaekt.Withoutpassiitg judgment dominated postwar order by 
a lie authenticity or this exchange, it committing troops to the Allied cause, 
-uinarifes in miniature several a token 300 Mexicans fought in the 
Hfieaofthe Second World War as Philippines. More significantly, over 
ipnmwdftomUlin America. Or, as 25, Out) Brazilians pariicipatea in the 
' at kadiDg Latin American diplomat libernlion of Italy. Humphreys records 
ttemd to the State Department in ihai this latter conunitment was 
IHJ.-Htosupporlyocr cause, and we almost, but not quite, enough to earn 
tenlihuQderyourshelter.bulosyour Brazil n iiermonent sent on the UN 
poitr btoisoma we become afraid”. - • “ 


I H. Hurophreys does not quote 
eter of these sources, but his 
teodui documentation portrays the 
Mitnil dmimatances in which such 
^ uMet dewloped. With war 
attfiuuoD the US became a 
• mious market for strateBie raw 
oiienah from the south, but 
Vuhliijton could offer only a 
range of products in return- 
S^gwBsavallBDle only for priority 
[pon. although credits could be 
I Jitivided for coViectlve defence (Lend- 
! «) and to promote certain types of 
).«vtk)pxneni. For example, in return 
I BpWglng its wartime output to the 
j-wfor the construction of Liberty 
> Jif Mnlco recrived a second-hand 
j w-ialll, B centre-piece ofsubscqucnl 


Security Council. Not eoincidentaily 
perhaps, over two thirds of all Lena- 
Lensc funds going to Latin America 
were reeeivco by Brazil. In general. 


those republics (like Mexico) facing 
the Pacific saw the war above all as a 
conflict with Japan, whereas those 
exposed to German submarines in the 
Atlantic saw tlic Eun^nn theatre ns 
their main concern. Only Chile and 
Argentina tried holding mu for 
neutnility. Finally, in January 1943 
even Chile beliiieuly Joined the Allies - 
and was rewarded with a Lend-Lease 
aurcumcni. The historic loser, 
Ihcrororc, was Argcntinn. 

The clnsh between Arucniinu nnd 
the Allied powers provides a fitting 
climnx to this two-voluniu history. 
Humphreys pi»ys, down Altglo- 


severely threatened by this policy over 
which she had no control. As Churchill 
put it to Roosevelt in July 1944, “You 
would not send your soldiers into battle 
on the British Service meat ration, 
which is far above what Is given to 
workmen. Your people are eating per 
head more meat and poultry than 
before the war while ours are most 
sharply cut." Furthermore the British 
Ambassador in Buenos Aires could not 
accept Hull’s view that Argentina was a 
fully-fledged fascist slate, and the 
headquarters of the fascist movement 
in the Western hemisphere. “He 
regarded it simply as a military 
dictatorship with totalllafian ideas. 
But so, he thought, was the Brazilian 
Government”, which Roosevelt was 
aiding to the disadvantage of 
Argentina. In retrospect this Judgment 
looks irrefutable. From a doctrinal 
viewpoint the diCfaruixeut. hclwuwn 
Vargns in Brazil nnd Perdu were hardly 
more than questions of nuance. 

In contrast to this Foreign Offico 
sc^ticlsm some (though not all) 
influuniinl figures In the Us 
administration - Including the 
intulHcencc services - took n miwt 
alarmist viuworNa/.iiiilluuiice. IndwU 
Himiphreys indicates lliut in the 


political movement 


mesmerized and divided Argentina extra-continental 


power and the displacement of its 


ever since. 


Hull's inflexibility foreshadowed 


Britain) but the matter-of-factness or 
this account obscures what oilier 


many subsequent episodes of POMibilities were foreclosed, and so 
American intransigence toward Latin diminishes he real drama of the war. 
American governments that would In the concluding chapter Humphreys 
have been better handled by routine comeaclosclocndorsmglhevlmvpoint 
rUninn.aou ft\r »vami«iA It of AmcTican rcvislonlst iiistori 8 iis. • 


diplomacy. Today, for example, it SI 
seems a remarkable self-deception for "“ve ai 

a nation that for half a century hegemony in 
condoned the methods used by the 


have arned that postwar US 
lony in Latin America was a 


simply 


Europe's 


Somozas to invoke morel argumente prostration tat of a systemat c bias in 
ogainst the Nicaraguan government. In ly^toinwons pohau auinst hw 
practical terms also, the campaign mipenalisl rivals . Indeed the 
against the Sandinistas seems liable to names of the Amencan 
prove counleipioductlve. Cennlrvly in ^is penod are evocative of the most 

the 1940s the Americans failed to miernRUonalist sector of American 

overthrow Perdn. but in the attempt i®*" ^.7, 

they radicalized his rdgime nnd Armour -but the implications of these 
entrenched a political movement thw not explored. shies 

wimtd ctcuiv mvmv twUiic tandueUcs nwny from ft direct verdict on the issues 
for both themselves tmd others. raised by the revisionists, or from an 
It ..s, - -..-i.j..- explicit embrnce of the “dependency ' 

Humphre)« writes perspective In Latin American analysis 

narrative, and he uses the British and ^although the word does appear twice 

fu“ntcd the !>"*=)• 

American press, lo good effect. The Nevertheless, in these two volumes 
intcmatioiinl diplomacy (including the Professor Humphreys has most 
economic nnd mIHtnrv faclorO is successfully achieved what he set out to 
perceptively recorded, and the do. 
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iV^nil ;^CB to 1970: 2aihbesia 
^ire ana the South Atlantic - .. 


had political appellation, alliances of ethnic woupfij^ 

- Centrai-Aftica, Is at ns extreme comment Riay be ma deJhjTla itA 

' • hmU both.in spate and time. But this and cohqudita virouldiR^’^j, 

, , . history is the study of Africa seen at •, syinbols«/ife« the/had been ^ 
■ ; Jar as may tefromthe inside, arid It h' fvil in the experfrace 01 wjg* 
ia. ' i: ®Pn«rned mainly with events in what teflen and toeir . 


, eJ^RllOnalN >trel!ol\edby C6qfod?h ;^to& Wta • . ■ ‘7 

■ , vntu^‘ stah : ‘bchevoleiite’*: ands‘:jQ.bvse(jsunllyi‘^ rrlghts, It • yfipp. Cambridge University Press, 21, 

i;, .: ;p«rtes/<to :is i--4tlmuiatirig.'hrttidotei^S«f®^^ T'S” *•'' — — ' ' ■ ' -- ' VJ- '/to 

;.'v:fesh ih'atyle ind '^arot^inidelirta^lb;' toe family and Ceiitml i^lca to 1970 b fepiinteid>iit .ih) 


“3« s=fate ffiaLsas? 


concerned mainly with events in what teflen and their nudaiw .• 

later became the Portuguese colony development l> todeed tpe q| 
pf. Angola * end their eastwaid result of thousands oi.JMW^j^V 
repercuoions, materialintortei, Bdt sB^ 

rt i * L. ' ” ■•'nii* rrtw' be toe pur^^ 

*^9nV?iP**l**y^***Y«^^to8tQriahs begun individuals 01 small : 

to fill in blank spaces as (he early map- road to domination *Si?pa : 
■malwis^d. Remarkable resultt have overcome obstacles of W 
; b^en Bcbleved by the interpretation of There arc a limited ^ ! 

'hrd^Ioglcal remains and of oral One can follow the 


pi«780tfj 

President Jecobo 
with 


colonialist attiludcs and C’olil Wnr 
assumptions, while shrewdly 
exploiting Arbenz's dependence on an 
army which feared the broad changes 
he was enacting. 

The books under review offer the 
first highly crliicol accounts of the 
operation, ihouah in contrasting 
fashions. Schlesmger and Kinzer 
present a populamed. Journalistic 
version, using standard devices - 
dramalieflashbacks, colourful details, 
alleged quotes from conversollons - to 
argue toat PBSUCCESS was an 
example of old-fashioned economic 
imperialism, intended lo benefit the 


since 1945, re-establishing an 
authoritarian pattern that has 
culminated in assassination squads 
nnd the massacres of Maya Indians. ’ 

PBSUCCESS soon became known, 
not leost because Allen Dulles himself 
leaked various ritbils to influential 
ioumalists and Congressmen. Other 
Western intelligence services were 
aghast. They, however, had 
unassailable positions in their 
governmental structures. Tlie CIA did 
not; the FBI, State De'p'ailment 
intelliaence, the various military 
organizations all were gunning for it. 
So was Senator Meurthy- Dulles 
counter-attacked by cfisQEBSjUL 


Tlie vlinl question ralscu in these 
books, nan of the debate concerning 
recent foreign uiilicy which American 


scholars liuvc been conducting since 
the Vietnamese war exploded (he 
convenlionni wisdom, is simply: why? 
‘Why did the United States attack 
Arbenz? He was no Communist, but a 
niiddle-elass reformer; he had ho 
diplomatic relations with Moscow;; 
' and his army was not stroM enough - : 


Communist criisada. Arbenz Insisted;, 
on going hJs own way: hence his. . 
; downfall True cnou&, but the 
United Slates had been intervening in 
Central America and foe western ' 
Caribbean since at leosl 1896, much as 
other great powers did. Ill their.; 
cqtoniai spheres. ;Tbe Mennes. 
.demised 'Haiti during 1915-^, 'and 
-.Nicaragua - InterinilleRlly. - during 
-190^33. . Roosevelt - .ended. ' such. .' 


andhlsarmy was not stroM enough-: 1909-33. Roosevelt •>, .ended, such. ' 
despitelhefewCzecharmsitfeteived ' blatant actions, though.-. diplomatic : 
- lo threaten armne; Jet alotie ihe . aiid ecnomic pressures ;'^tiriued)., 
Panama Canal. Tree, Ihe CemmiiriUt Qahderiineliijtefaudra.' tathb-KOB;-^ 
Party was; by rib mtans weak, And gnd M|6no less Ui^ foe CtA;su|t foe -. 
Afoenzieemedtorav6urit.StilLdp.es ,:;i^f-b6loidnl^6baf k)«(^ 


this ; alone ^lalr 






more concerned with (he atmosphere 
of the Cold War and its ramifications. 

PBSUCCESS had unforeseen 
consequences. It intensified long- 
standing Latin American anxieties 
regarding ’'the colussusof tbe North"; 
radionls such as C«in> and Quevara 
argued thereafter that rcvolulionaries 
must of course prepare to defend 


gathering. All (his Iniensined the 
CIA's character os anii-Communisi 
shuck troops, rather than as a 
traditional imelllgente service, wary 
and discreet. ' "i^: 

It is not, however, the CIA^os such, 
nor even the Eltenhowcr ! Duller 
foreign policy toat iheie two boob are 


frttheflbanthc ' NotloSchleslngerandKInterwho, ■ •• . :: :- . .-• 

)f intellleente "•' though ( 60 , engrossed with nhrfatiye : 'T ; • ^ , ■ • 

Intensified the to tackle the question directly, RAUS^S l9Sii 
inli'Communlsl nevertheless make a cate m .oldr . fe 

*r than as a fashioned liberar and populist format er (351j)p. Mocndllaa. 

I serSte ^rv Their villain Is Unltecf pfult; wfo -its . fc.SO, ' 0 , S3 3477f hu| .been • 
* “ 1 ^ ' prepared by ji teem-at 

>7 TOjnPaiviPwiiwrrdfia ^ 

heCIAasiuch, Wtoy?*?- and - above its b«M ' tfuniitei) under the . direction .’of y 
liowcr I Duller with Arberv over land reform. It ir : Albert Bressand. IFHI was fiNioded ; 
leiwoboobare .token: for granted, lljat ,E|ren^ jn 1979 and fintjabblisbed oD-aiiiRnl.. 
tte.Tftdodusis tad Dullte -wb«Id .dO;.jto, Wdding , In 198J/Thh tron on . 


. bfoUghVolos 
■‘i .aihdy^ffori 

i fobchOflHe 


V Jfo/nWi. It ,is.:pfec 

htstorltelr matetjal ;whlch:^« 

•,v\- 



in the biauth j 

Kong - Pest; 

PhilRi Gcddea (160PP'- L®° J 

0 7126 0052 3 )> suiveyj 
iments; advonluiousa^* 

■ Sdpiion aud’pullulatmgta^^ 
MsenUally cornoiewa 
-ictown colony. - 




. triumphed through 


pifiidpaiion, land: 

• X.* "■•"' 7:1 .* '# - 1 ^ J \ • ’ - I 


oresideni (tad Roteevcit’s Oc , 

baA^^^ Neighbour Policy ps rnehhoned' by One?; -Arms, and .Eoenfc^A ', 
F/ 2 Sim^onnfStonArtiota^^ iihplfcarion),.whp wqidjceep tacfr; .feurepean -pjapecHye-^ . 

dSmems. bufVws is no vested toteiwts in foeir placei- ; .nbtee’jRelatlpw^^ 
uihciituie for free access. HeiiOe.tbera •' liitinermaii takes a 


^ishripjlcicilbptral 
Roteevelt's Good 




^gliiUi. .n k divid^ Into ftnir.'pa^ 


liibsiitute for free access. HeriOefoera; liiwwrman lakes a 1^ « 

are inevitable blind spots, variods . 8 proach, .He pdnto to Cold 


'Teiise' Relations Among EcoDoatfo •' 
Powj^-; .‘Part Thw: i^Ec op omie ’ , 
PeifOriflancu ' tad Ihe.l' 

Brealcdowh .pf Coosem. sod Fait' 


. - ■ . 1 ... .. 

;Sl:i 

' ' f T 


hwe left papers in toe public domain. 


insistence iKateveiYOneloto tfid.aiiH;;;: '!■ 
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commentiEry 


Chances of salvation 


1 ; ' 


'■ 'iiii;': 


• • v'C 

• I; , . 




^es pe eatre j frequently Beckett is treated in « T'’®^ impression ieh by Alan 

~ ] — scholarly treatises as if he were a sensttive production, and 

The two pieces which make up the perambulating computer of ?'***®. Whitelaw’s poignant and 
DMKelt evening- at the Cotiesloe m^mphysical misery programmed bv .*^"*.m8P®riormance is beautiful but, 
implement, ennch, illustrate and ■ipj^eandJunc. This isalongwav from ®P.'^® of irs gieams of a vanished 
complete each other. The European ^1^® truth. In his only direct statement i**PPmess, moumhil. No production 
premiere of Beckett’s newest stage man’s chances of salvation he has «"“no*®‘rcss that I have ever seen has 
gay, Rockap.a preceded by a piaced them at fifty-fifty, which is he happiness that 

readingofaBeckeltsWtsloiycaW- <»mmenta,‘‘aWrproMriloa’’.MQrt.S?"j^P. *i's®P''®red In Beckett as 
f“‘^i*£2®®‘hconfyplayeris people would probabfr p/aee them' Renaud and Jean-Louis 

BiflleWhitelaw. The words she has to ‘ower rather than higher. "Do not *i*ri in Oh les b^ux Jours' 

spak are of the utmost simplicity; and despnlr. one of the thieves was saved* ^roughput the performance of this 
tneir hypnotic effect is gained largely °®not presume, oneofthelhieveswas 'y®man buned up to her waist, and 
by repetition. The phrase “It is time to damned." This antithesis of St « her neck, in sand, Mme 
go reverberates through the play, just Augu.stine, he says, is even finer in bubbled with joy and 

as He was on his last legs'* echoes than in English; on it his stvie is m®*riment. She was neither sad, like 
mi^gh^the story. Nothing could be founded. The basic influences on S®?? Ashcroft, nor bravely defiant 
lunner from the technical virtuosity Beckett's style will always have been "kp Brenda Bruce. I do not know what i 
andlearnedranlyofthestyleofJames fo<“® ‘hat he absorbed in youth- the e^hiarationshewouldhavereleasedin 
Joyce, with whom Beckett is often Authorized Version of the Bible the but doubtless it would have 

(»nipared. Beckett’s style does in fact Book of Common Prayer, and' the Joyous rest after long 

u-'if f®?' ® source outside himself E“r[y Fathers. From the "Christ have labours completed instead 

D ow^ mer^uponus'’ofH'fl/Vi>w/orCorf<wto ^ and siruagled-against 

personal ty. But that source, which was ‘he lilies of the field of in the J?*"*"®"**- « well to be remmded 

pbv pus in WafliHg for Godot, and is exquisite verbal simpficity of Beckett’s S®*i *‘® ®‘her ways of playing 





^f«i, i t " u o““‘o® nimseif =«ny ramers. hrom the "Christ have 
« nt«orbed into his own m®';^uponus"ofH'fl/Vi>w/orCorf<wto 
SSnSf /®“!S®‘yf*'®hwas ‘he lilies of the field of Enough, in the 

pbv pus in Watiuig for Godot, and is exquisite verbal simpficity ofBeckett’s 
implicit in ihc two pieces at the prose, these persist. 


Clare Colvin. 93pp. £2 OO) cofflC flj 


who fi^s the world comforting. The whistle blown m^.w<* who rejected Wc/ft/ig/or Godot 

keyword is "flowers"; there are indeed pau«^he°™,d*'«Mo™ performance nfariy thir?! 

Retrogressive progressives 

Peter Kemp nSilV KeS w5f^ SIS’,...? 


that he once had, Nureyev Iriu 
recapture it artifidBlly; b 

Dvn...,. ^1- .a_er , 


™rte, KeS a'bTck wlfo SS .? ,5?""““'^ '"fenn..lve 
Sloughs off the^ whL portrayal of this woman; Delicately - 

®nd sympathy in a way 


"the juice, the spirit, the things we unravelllrtg of the past, to hfs 
wte-thatwaspreiiymuchclosedoff .ongfosm Virginia. 

klSSiif ‘hat sort of Toni Morrison explores indigenous 

hjw^^over ir„ Tbni ‘Morrison black culture from^ inside. Radiire 
explained, talking on Radio 3 of her- Gordimer. as a white South African 

SSinil?H n a white- views it more externally. But In Ke’ 

Mmtnaled aoclet^ Praise, the her own dramatization of one of her 
Denullimate n fiv in rfianiini A'a -t.- 111.“, ' »l6r 


dominated • soclet^. Praise, the 
penuhimBte play in Chanriel 4's series, 
j Comity, strikingly 

endorsed her view. * 


w stem and siruagled-against Mappin Art Gallerv ShiSuu 

rammand. It is wll to be reminded Museum and Art Sailerv 

If The concert of one 

But what IS to be seen at the Cottesloe 

15, in Its particular interpretation of a T„ii„ . ‘hat he once had. Nurevev irei 

£Sn'I?^”i®^i'"^®'^^’'"®'”®'‘®hle;and JullC Kavanagh recapture it artlfidily; s 

wv ®‘«h®'*ce Prospero’s staff as a vaulting pok, 

Sd who The Tempest appearing to tower ten feet above 1 

fS? Waiting for Codot „ stage by sitting on a hidden deoa 

at Its first performance nearly thirty Boynl Opera House shoulders. These attempts to beco 

years ago. " — — — airborne seem deljberaleiy ridid 

nie Tempest is one of Shakespeare's ^hen Wayne Eagiing, suspended 
most accommodafii^ works, its wires, dances agilely abpre his he» 

enigmas and stylistic compression The part of Prospero a 

mt». - i. invltliig exoansion and imaginative choreographed on Anthwy Dow 

£1^ wautifolly informative .[®®P°use.Nureyw s ballet, premibr^ who, as Nureyev has seif-depreatinj 
portrayal of this woman; Delicately- Royul Ballet, is the latest said.istechnicallymoresuitediOQui 

mixing irony and sympathy in a wav “u^vion to the many literary and of the steos. Dowell’s oredsion a 

twist of famished decency. manipulation of events makes it an whereas Nureyev, being less coffltite 

Adelaide’s wistful straining towards ®‘8‘®™cnt about himself. in the interconnecting steps, tods t 

acttptance partly takes the form of The narrative - sneeHoH •.» i« «« blurthem.Buitheioterestoflhisbill 
behaving as a self-appointed almost halludrmtory^nilc^^ islcssiniheactualdance(whlchtoftl 

representative of the tribe sfto has one of Rnh«M ^ most part is somewhat repetitive an 

"adopted’’. Ttavelling in South ^ £ie Hgra/? - tliemalically unclear) than J 

«n®®«vo_ solos^or Kyev" wh^ 


lisoontented The Tempest 

'early thir?! Royal Opera House 

The Tempest is one of Shakespeare's 
most accommodating works, its 

a as and stylistic compression 
g expansion and imaginative 
informative . [®aponse. Nureyey’s ballet, premibr^ 
Delicately - .,"‘1*® > Royal Ballet, is the latest 

'ly in a way aoomon to the many literary and 
mpeal mternretiitinn.: of the play; it is 
!8ch angular* ™scinatingiy idiosyncratic and his 

moniniilntinn nf I 


™n ;.oS - she can.„„, each angui'.r. ‘ils’ 

twist of famished decency. manipulation of events makes it an 

Adelaide’s wistful straining towards ® xfo‘®mcm about himself. 


if 


Speaking 


•i'-.’iA'' 


good-humoured 


dartgereofdisorienlation. Attheplay’s and shenheiSs reflective solos for Nureyev who 

(altcrnniing with 


syev s auDjecuvB rnpMJw \\ 

- the way lie seems to have { 

... ,1.1 I.] I DaiB 


Americhns foT“a -WShr bSt^ -SisfiTThe ^ on sandaT^^ 

t»mmunity and cbnliriuity. Once, she emotioS* for Africans Mil 

. aigu^,- this was fostered by .their comftensaiJdh™'fo; thatch. Praise proves; 10 

. : ®hur*e> and an qral culture: hWhe neWere iiriLf^^^ however, that Adelaidech 

■ ■ isn«£ ^ 

only ' bchliid herben. voten,a!i^.g!;g :rnTSSlI«®; 

his mafricuiatibn' in Inhnr 


retroBreSw ^ Adelaide, the presented as composites of Pro.sporo 
S ‘*‘>«1®» nlo‘«e‘f- This bEafre triumvirate 

SiiS! frlr* " awII • ‘‘oildlng a- wearing similar costumes of skeletal 

Snatch "*** interlace, their 

lliaicn. rraise proves, 10 intelHeenL insAnnrahnitv’ti>elirutnn' «* «u. 


Anyone expecting The Tempt 
be Nuroyov’s valediction to the 1 
will be surprised. At the Sodol 
balleti Prospero does not volunl 

U ,.1.41 ..a-JW—fl.:..-, Aal^lcHlI 


i\»Tak D wiin mua ana loops, nimoie, mve and Interlace their win ne surpnsea. /\iinoBDo< 

lingua ?? intelllwnt, inseparability' tesllfoing' at the same hallet, Prospero does not v^ur 

P*®"*’ **'"® i° ® <*®n®cr’« affinity to both earth i**® staff of his art, Ariel aii 

Wrt &om her and air. Towaids the climw of the f‘ away. He has to be dra® d c 

SSSS5!S£ 

. 'a«*u bis mafnculartqn in JohanneAurg. . at once. We see, for examDle tSs choreography is devoted to Pr^ 

; Author,. Auth or - , TWs involves hl^ transfer to another ticked by the disTppyni 

• • ' ’ ’ : .syphetic environment; a chiirch ba«Kiuet at the same lime to the him that we re^b 

• w i.«. r is ‘he languMe ibf <!™nHn scene with CaUban, Trinculo « Pf^ * u®V"® KSj 

• ‘‘"‘H^Miionindihe’paffloff ®“lhite; "Brother *“1 Stephano. Ballet obviously wvldry: in the balrow 

• ‘^'j^‘>“.?®*P"*‘^*’‘®^''-‘®^®‘^verglve5lmniedifiic&ea^ focllltaies this veiy Shakespeariah mdJuhenmdinL&tasi.io^ 

' J3 5?? ?**“ **1®?'?*^ ‘*® ‘he ansvrers so ‘be bain idlthe huWo on fircrvith C aMaPa GaiHe device, though Nurevev’s Tmmrwti contraslisNureyevsureofhlsci 

■ ‘ hoiTie to flip boitoihs ahj p{ ■ ®^“^ ^‘her Audry,' the [®li« heavily on . tlie audiences 

, JMtory 7. A prize of £10 Is offered for men; for nothing but wHai ^®^‘iF‘®9 But Praise is realiv knowledge of thd , blav. He has twlriedy Q,l<^ed and wund rtW 

■ ■ o^iha? ® r^*?/ Opened home |o them in tlie most general and mmUlf out. H&^rtc'^ as the odmittetf that c^pleting the action 

0‘OS‘ fofohlaihM hq M, m ptoy. at- times somewhaniSprlouslv ‘he r emalnirtqhB tKle wa^ nwihu^i reaching out in wlai^rOM 

■ ’-WR*"- .rfi ... : , ""O', biller' •n^.v^ 

.. . , ..v-. :. v 'r ^ . ;.a,. Venetian bllad. His- corresponds , to? the play’s sense of Although Nurey«vii^i»^"' 

• -Prsency about time. , ,, ,thepivotofthjsb«Jlcl,hewa^ 

.V; )ii2l.';^;‘he'envdlope,-.sM^ be - ^ '■ , . ' v i peripheral action with |r«‘^ 

■ ; py*«sad :t6,the ‘Edltdrr,rhe 77«i« vi ke' tia'a l^eh a vphl iiiriiifA - / ^'*'®®^ wll^ - ^i®‘ contains md^w thj g 

, LfteraiyStfpp/emewr.PribrvHdusa Si-inifleala^a "‘C'S" matters; he eventually can take «k* l** "ceppears to have more, beginning' bSwi^. 

‘i*®‘ he Tempest does withFrospero In ppw^jj 

, ,i MulidlTwid ra’su^ gpptor o^-'fortoD^^ fo* k^nfc1^•^a Tountain pen, *^%P®ro he can so enacting foereiwrle^ewK 

Jantory.14r ; ■ V T - ®* iy?‘P8beiMtheofie.acquirodsldH^ 5r'^? rhuch about -his own lively Dolonaise uom Tciwif 

^ theatre thinks it.jfelnriiile to hoW S? "£ Jwelopmeftt as,ap artistv His ballet is Suite 3 (the rest of the «« 

;|;SSpa|im#Sts 

AdSfti ^ |SjnriSf?Spi;5 

S««saBS®.ftiteeW. in :hirrdc6n,Dnnble «>« fwpnnj Otlhewtfof tho’play, hi. , S* bfiSiWAiWB^-WR 


fSl 5 iSrin!fr'® ■ P®‘‘k' ballet, not only do events flash by as if 

TfffoSS l?« ?®f®*J‘o*u« OO ® whirligig, but Nureyev also allows 

* >5/?n^Lte several epilodes to lake plaS on stage 

s raafncu artpn lnJQhanne^Urg. . at once. We see, for Sxample, tj? 
This involves hi^ transfer to another courtiers tncked by the disappearing 
nthetlc environment:' a church ^.OQuc‘ st the same time to the 
hool. Here, he is amidunuAiv drunken scene with Caliban, Trinculo 

Stephano. Ballet obviously 
^ ,^„teg«tjngonIlicea ^‘“‘stes this veiy Shakespearian 

Sigmon fire- Mth CaesaPs Gallic device, though Nureyev’s. tempest 
^i*'®*’ Audry,,thfc [plies heavily on . the audience's 


cioax oecBUse 11 is wiin a vwu v 
behind him that we remeAM 

S , pantherine Nurewr. 

*: in the balcony scene in ^ 
'andJuHet\ and in V&tosi.^ ^ 

nn»»i>ael Is MiimtMU'a iiae Qi n SCH 


unujHtta\ anu m t# amiwi. 

contrast is Nureyev’s use of nis eft 
The 7'mipes/, where it is half-liew 
twirled, Qii^ed and wound rtOJU 
IlkM-ih^ud. When he is 


j' 


1 apeaen 
.'.mdahs 
, r-thoutf 


the repbr 
naise froi 


Itt poa»“ ' 
e rich s« 
■••bsseless’.' 



cEEwnmentary 


Xhe case for unpleasantness 
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sculpture, dnnee, arehitecture and problem of specialism, arguing that, pronouncemenis; it sugaesis a man 
poetry; llie authority (difficult to when critics cross the boundanes of disenchanted with merely secular 
imasine ill anv other Ana o-Amencan eyn<>rik(t.nc RnrihacHM i.ii.:.... ^ '."^‘^7 


■ poet^; the authority (difficult, to ,..w « u. 

RIflke Morrison imagine m any other Anglo-Amencan expertise -as Barthes did when talking 

- — literary critic) with which he invokes about Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau - they 

*' airitkniit Mvsterv- names as diverse as Jasper Johns, John do so only to grind nolitical axes 

?®*®3k '^k^K D°"08hue pleatfs for 

M«.tmb7rl()-Dccemberl9 i°bn Merger. Diane Arbus, himseff an aesthetic that can be 

flatio^. Foucault and Philip Larkin; his gift, if 

not “of the gab" (a racist slur he was 
_ gallon between art and society careful to quash in a pre-tectilre 
• irtlly O'?* conflict and interview), then ul least for the well- 
"art is permanently turned phrase and apt quotation - 
I to our sense of reality", admirable qualities though these are, 

r there b a real belligerence they in the end disable liis polemic. 

official and tmoffidar values Tiieymakeforadanceofconcepts,not 
^yi»iXinTr"'iiil posable”, "If for an argument expounded tylth 
hurt, why nave them?" If vigour, rigour and force. The polymath' 
iiffO/Mtih like these were to appear in defeats the monoideist, ano the 


views of art. determined to restore 
’•otherness" to art . yet anxious to avoid 
the heresy of equating such otherness 
with the otherness of God. It is not 


with the otherness of God. It is not 

- — “,r'“"j’niT'i"”7 ■ i"-' ”uj an wsaiitciiL iiidi cBo 06 clesF that such 8 feat Can bc brouflhi 

Foucaul and Philip Larkin; his gift, if “disinterested". Whnthewillnot admit off, not at any rate within thS SSes 
not “of the gab /a racist slur he was is that "interest", in the sense of of six public lectures 
careful to quash m a pre-lecture partisanship, is a large part of h„, r „ ‘ 

interview), then ul least for the well- ^ticism's ^interest its*^oower lo ®Vi finally, as Jim Dixon 

turned phrase and apt quotation - stimulate and provoke ^ Critical f 

admirable qualities though these are, polemic he eschem and presents as S^,®‘‘ ‘1)'*^ should the arts be like 
they in the end disable liis polemic, threatening to art. But it is not- it has Donoghue? It is a qwstion he 
Tlieymakeforadanceofconcepts.not even been known to rescue ®^k, for he 

for an argument expounded tvith endangered species. • “ - 

vigour, rigour and force. Thepolvmath ' a • l l u complacent in our sense of the arts 

dereats the monoideist and the •_ ^ H®” venous charge that can be and tnal we should "see if we could 

braught afresh". To iudae from 


SfrtUfrtW*** 7 • 

y 'u««en" passage in a university 
fiioination paper, brighter 
Bakrtraduates might reasonably 
sosSiat they belonged to some early 
Wodenlst manifesto or Vorticist blast, 
lint liiey come, in fact, from the 
cKoing of Denis Donoghue's J982 
. fti Swtures may have prompted in 
iIkm responsible for choosing this 
mfs speaker one of two possible 
tortions; lliai they were, getting 
iottibing a good deal more sub- 
, wave man they had bargained for; 
' a that Modernist notions of (he 
(msilion between art and society 
hm become so comfortably familiar 
ikt they can be safely dished up to a 
Bta audience without the least 
dfflor. 


But what, finally, as Jim Dixon 
would say, is the nrociicai application 
of all this? What should the arts be like 


wisnes us to ask, for he 
rescue . believes. :.thui ,.wf . have .become 
"complacent in oiif sense of the arts” 


democrat the aulodidact: Donoghue nSJ&ld 

would rather examine an idea at arm’s hutaif « 

length than oossess it let alone force it r ?®® •‘®' eloquent start would mean aboLshing Amadeus, 

on anvonJSf^^^^^^^^ conclusion which argues that weW Bernard Levin. Marini Vaizey. 

days" his third lecture begins, “a and Omnihus and the Jom/i fimi* 

merely spectacular relation to ideas 2” marginal and that if you re automatic writing, Absurdist drama, 
and attitudes: we watch them as they 5“J‘8‘‘y or in pain no work of art will Minimal art,- university courses on 
p2ss, as to a L^^^ help you" concede, too much? I think MASH end lai^ an exhibitions like 

They hold our interest while they stay fu® "‘°y'”8 thought that art Tutankhamun. it would mean artists 

in sighT but constitutes those^spai»sjn which w taking the risk of being "unpleasant" 

nnyoneofthem.”Iflhlsisintendedas ®®® [j''® *®fo‘®‘ freedom , but only if and "utossirallable", as Beckett 
censure, and it seems to be, it is a ?"®r ®??" ‘ “’!”![ overmu^ about the has done. Tt would mean arts- 
censure which Donoghue’s own ‘"‘P|‘®®‘‘°®s of the metaphor involved administrators either leaving well 
lectures invite. (a ngid seraralion of ine main te« alone or, that being impossible. 

If la „..i aniir^iu I* . x” ‘hc Bfl that cxlsts iR its thiowing their weight behind art they 

It Is not entirely Donoghue s fault, margins), or if one supposes that genuinely believe in. Above all It 
however, if by hal^ay through tlie “spaces” implies some redeeming wuld mean critics and audiences 

iransMndental dimension. But this, accepting that their proper concern is 

"!'>= O^criminati™'^, o’} intelligible 


"complacent In oiif sense of the arts” 
and that we should "see if we could 
start afresh". To iudge from 
Donoghue's tarter passages, a i^sh 


censure, and it seems to be, ft is a 
censure which Donohue's own 
lectures invite. 

It is not entirely Donoghue's fault, 
however. If by halfway through the 
lectures the average listener has tiegun 
to find it hard to suppress the suspicion 
pf Higher Blather. In part it is simply 


'viuiout mystery". Their outrage has 
buo domesticated; bourgeois society 
hitccommbdated their disquiet and 
p. We are all to blame for this, in 
CKwayor another. Serious artists no 
^ think . of themselves as 
wfaaiM’ and ■■ avant-garde. 
pfliwDfliehU havc learnt that they can 
w^dissentby Of feting it grants and 
Mw^ps. adthimstrators have 
pen! art in ghettos like. London'.^ 
w Bank and endowed it with the 
^ ^ /aWs. Universities hove 
wa Modernism off the streets by 
courses on Its favourite 
wDjeca, Structuralist theorists have 
to a system of 


Ifibesecond seems the more likelv hL«.\« I" u I* f of it only that it “enliven in us the sense pleasures", not claiming to know art’s 

rsarifln then this would confirm ‘*®®®‘*®®»®R®®*®J.‘*‘‘‘‘*®*ogwhalitis, we ofihe unique presence of objects which mystery but letting It act upon them, 

(K Reith Lectures on the arts for hollow rtoil «Scf ft onW^^oS ThUI® interpretation and judgment butfi.nally 

«Dyjta«),ForhImtheartsarenow foiKdbvoth^ 2l?‘i shpuld remind us that art committing themselves to one. This is a 

« mystery". Their outrage has or Sncl?’- jSim -S"^ *? 7-®® P®f“ '®^ ®2^ cloudy Paradise, as all visions so 
to domesticated; bourgeois society unon sneakers who don’i .^® dep®ndent..on a Blakean terminology 


“the arts". The very phrase bto a 
hollow ring - we expect it only when 


or council - ana we iook sceptically intriguing of oil his sentences he dependent on a Blakean terminology 
?he ?he"a'? declares ‘There is nothing in art or in of "energy;’ and "mystery" are bouS 

the differences between the arts (it s our sense of art which corresponds to to be. ^ut it shines^ sufficiently 

Eiti7re^hef!lIS"ffftnn5£ii.*H" belief in God." This confession of beguilingly throught the mist to make 

A?* <Sp® .S inf h£” ^u ■ P®”o«nJf»irinndicaics a private layer one wish tliat Donoghue had preached 

At one point he touches on this in Donoghue's anti-Arnoldan more belligerently 5n its behalf. 


Business as usual 


^ of /aWs. Universities hove Mlrhsipl Tnnnor 
^Modernism off the streets by lanlier 

courses on Its favourite ..-.i-. 

Structuralist theorists have G, F. IIandri, 
fWKw art to a svstem nf . 

language, an nggrognt! *™''“ 
ondeolorical signlflera. Arts editors Royal Opero House 

!SJ5j • , .‘iireefors aren’t " 

V®®. Semele '■ is a hedonistic work which 
AntfeSJ > ®! “’®‘‘ creators, makes a firm moral point: Realize that 

twff “'7J pJ®eswf® Is ejJhemeral, and don't aspire 

gwtW Mih the difficult. Awve all to prolong ft beyond the limits which 

otkn£" “®*®‘® u®^ mortality imposes. Juno, furious as 

HSwWdi w^J w ®‘ husband’s infidelities, 

®”d bizarre are persuades Semele that she deserves 
to?reiiSirL,« something better than what she has, 

^ Is Jupiter in mortal form, and 

™«piivilv * ® urges her ‘o get him to appear in his 

ffiiSoaiion”®®^ ® ^®®*^ ®^ ‘™® *^°rm, as the Thunderer. When 

. Such a DOjitU {•<«!,-. J JyPher reluctantly agrees lo Semelc's 

i* ihe iwiffii »i®j^ pleading, she is consumed. The plot is 

however M?,free 


"" uneasy one, nowever carefree ‘*“'/«*wjiii.ciucu luaucciouicr 
^ aSv lndlviduaIpartsare,forSemcle’sdeath R®9P^e* which they never succeed Iri 

fW«(TLi;DeSEbl?i?rS^^ **-? Powerfully moving moment, the once their initial ImpOd has 

only one to the entire opera, and only hf®') made. The da capo ana is the 
. P?iDtoa decltoe Ttw^rfiu!l®i ® fo tne most brutal way can she be said i**®®^. form fiir such 

S£fe<Ulessttwho^vSiRT«^^^ ‘o have "learnt her lesson". In order to inflexibility: express your feelings. 


side of him in time, in which the nature vocalized pleasures of the characters 
of cros is subjected to profound artistic arc drowned by the visualiy-indiiccd 
scrutiny -L’//icoro;iaz/o/iedfFoppra, mirth of the audience. While Jupiter 
produced 102 years before .SeiiiWc, and sings "Where'er you walk", forests 
OMf/an/idfe,Torty-8ixycnrsliiii.T -ihu move in from the wings nt a rate that 
pojnt Is immedintoly clinched. Poppea leaves Birnam V^od standing. 
nSiMlf B In some ways very slnillnr to Conley has refusixl to grasp the nettle - 
Semele, and Monteverdi Is fully able lo Inuccd, in his universe, nettles are not 
render the combination of genuine pemiifted to exist. Tlic only wny lo 
passion which she feels for Nero with produce SemHe as seriously as its 
her ammiion.to he Empress; while comicnalurcdeservesistOadpiiUhtUlt 
Mozart investigates an incxhpuslible is static. The arlos deserve attention: 
labyrinth of feeling, in which llie their repelilivenen Is Inherent in tirem, 
characten and the audience become and one should either accept that or 
ever more confused about what is leave the work alone. Cartloads , of 
genuine and what is faked. Indeed - smalt boys wearing light blue tights 
and (his is what gives Cost Its supreme and wings are as irrelevant to Semele 
stature - about counts as genuine as birds In cages are to Started. And 
feeling. Handel's characters are never the brilliantly ihanaged tableau' that 
to doubt about where they stand, and concludes Act IT, which doto 
are uninterested in having their unmistakably evoke the ambience of 
emotions interfered with by reality. At Watteau, only serves to emphasise th'e 
best they are concerned lo affect other gulf between him and Handel. 


context - subposfitg ji id bediS^d^Ttoi second time rdund they ^duld be 

S bu.t hew' ^ riShS® * * S?‘ ®®“«5^ - on what Bie^^nl of the «"®®<^ Wlh adventitious elaboratloiu. 


A strong-minded vBIlor ' to this 
production- would bo welhadvised to 
dose his eyes and enjq’^tKe admfrable 
musical performance; The siiligera ate 
wholly adequate • without befrto 


and “iriteriMfltLr «undeiaspires lo the condto Copley, who produo 

I SEiJS/-®®®'' ®way the SneSTS ***' musical Wiom is Royal Opera House, 

neither flexible nor subtle enou^ lo not dUposed to serioi 
.• *f‘®SWCity enable him to achieve that master's successful scene in hit 

i wS, summarized ih*.. » 2®‘™,5“'I¥‘**®s. HaiKtelTmusiccan opening one. a pu 

’^J^wund Sf i. P®yw1>e!Wfibivaleni,lhi>ujhitlsoften affair in which ever 

■ "RomLiff indeterminate. Only Mesart could flgures appear on the 

Profnetheart S * !if ‘**® required fragility of wedding which fafft 
1 ‘hen?l1sieniM^^ tiP ** tod jobiisi. so his Since the occasion Is c 

SSti?®® °M>geta.m5?i^*^ *1“ ^ hearty rather eye-catching Mlemi 

finffiSP a naS-SSittiff 2lSl JWh The whole apposite, Rom then 

mood iu S!f *nM ■ 


”‘i^LM|Ji-^"JW®n *f Ihertne ' to the best sense and, although oWly 
cond time round they should be rnQ<k. confidBnte almost fiiMlc fha 
liccd Mlh adventitious elaboratlohs. show. Whatever the point of doubling 
Humanity presented insuchiermsis therolesofJunoandlnd,)tisloatinthe 
It easy to take seriously, and John generalized performance of Khthiedn 
npicy, who produces Semele at (he Kuhlmann, who often sepihs unj^ear 
iiyal Opera House, is in any icaie .a bouL«h lwi''rob ane Js piiivliig. .and 
It dUpoMd to seriousness. The mow with '.a wagreeBble' 


I AMUisaaiii^ *** «uvM Itoaiii9 aw 

not easy (0 take seriously, and John 
arid «‘»fi«noei aspires to the condM Copley, who produces Je/wrie aithe 

®way the SneSTS ***' musical idiom is Royal Opera House, is in any jeiw 

^3^£,v'^l'^'‘renseoEto<»B«S^^^ neither flexible nor subtle enou^ lo not dUpowd to seriousness. The vm 
"Maying ^ «»?ai«city enable him to achieve ihaf master's successful scene in his production is (he 
suminirized ^ .. ®"**™®‘“I¥.‘hos. HanttelTtq.usiccan opening one, a purely ceremonial 

St** wuhd .^®; R®“h P^yof.beunblvalent, thouifiitisoften affair to which ever more billowing 


The Miracle 
of Theism 

J.L. MacMe 

This book discusses the main 
arguments for and against the 
existence of God'. These include 
the traditional ontological, 
cosmological, and design 
arguments, the arguments from 
consciousness and from morality, 
and on the other side of the 
problem of evil. £1Z50 
paperback £4.95 

The Metaphysics 
of Experience 

Leslie Stevenson 

This book Is an attempt to stale 
and develop the main lines of 
a Kantian view of the necessary 
conditions for any possible 
experience Involving sensibility 
and understanding. It is not a 
commentary on Kant. Leslie 
Stevenson aims instead to pursue 
the issues raised In the Critique of 
Pure Reason, systematically 
reconstructing a modernized 
Kantian position with the aid of 
many Ideas from the mainstream 
of contemporary analytical 
philosophy. £7.96 

Phases of 
Capitalist 
Development 

Angus Maddlson 

This study Is a comparative 
analysis of the growth 
performance and cyCncal 
experience of 16 advanced 
capitalist countries since 1820 
(V^stern Europe, Jspan, USA, 

I Canada and Australia). It 
P illuminates the economic problems 
^ and policy dilemmas of these 
t countries by providing historical 
. and comparative perspectives. " 

- £15 paperback £6.95 
i 

; The European. 

! Economy 

* Growth and Crisfs 
EdlM by Andrea Bottho 
This book Is conoemed with the . 

t economic development of 
i Western Europe from the early 
( 19508tothe.fateT97O8.Partl 
I . presents ftcbmperatlve survey of , : 
f trends In a niimberof areas; Part ' 

* ^ surveys some aspects of , 
economic pojipy-maklhg; and 

' PartdlbokU’anheekberiehMof 
fl^ m^bfEurof^^'eoiintrfe^^ 
Ranbe, Gerriianyt'ltaiy, the'UKif - 
andSptfnTandat-twbregijbhs, 

$ta)^lnjst ^tono^lo 

;Strmegy':.';'^ 

' The C^6| of Albania’ ; • ii . 
.ArSfAnj^er 


r;::. 




ith be ambivalent, thou^it'is often af^r to which ever mote bilTowliig Ibe : musical .effoct - b 'constantly 'betweerif94Edndi$76ltmices;' 
a indeterminate. Only Mesart could flgures appear on the suge for a grand thwarted by; ibe producrioii,thbitgfi. .the changes In thb structure pf 
a .p®v®reMatod (herequto^ fragiliiyof Medding which faib Ip. take place, the majority of the audience |scJeany -iheeoonbmfcptanhlOQbybtbm i 
,fo ' H** ™del Is (odiobiiti. so his Since tbe occasion b a hollow one, the delighted by It; As a celebration, by the ahd relat^lhese bhanaeb to the ' 

S* .h‘«<y "‘her eye-aldilnj Mltn»«ty is eollrdy Rowl Operj lfcu« ;of itsdf. W 


adf^iiing of characten 


WsQUIlIK WlllibU IWIf paow* shw wa hiw auuiBiiw J/ 

Since the occasion b a hollow one, the delighted by It; Aa a celebratiod,by the 
eye-atchfng extemaHty b entirely Royal Opera House ;of Itself, and .Its 
apposite, Rom then on, ibbugb, he confusion of- priofitles, it Is entirely 
gives mounting cause' for .appropriate/ 
oiisatbfaclion. The iosularity of the '.i i i . i ’ . ,i . .. i 
characten if stressed by. men The four latest volumes (o'apctorioj 


ms of tone, 
feaiherbrairicd 


disuactinoness: wluie Seiriile chirps the ENOfRoyal Opera Gpera OuMes, 
^juno Observes her through published by Johft Calder at £2 each. 


(ncrpraineo hiopitv on* JUno ooservw nw inDPMitn puwimibu vj vwnii .. 

andhasfio an Olympian lelesrepe, diverting, are Omwflrt2^p.pH^3W^ .by.sgovsrwneiHunwW 
1^. Bui the. attention from the music and rebing , W .bQnDwIntbfl,Vte5t,fi16’' ; ! ■ - 

ictennewt d,c desired guffaws. The adtouftt^ ® ' • ' ' 

and to be fu%uly pronged business has to be Twee 7MS J 

Itection of sera tote telieved, and H is all Dai Atoto ? 

produci^r'ff |n*> f«» ytnii tmnertinentlv. libretti with BriMi^ tramlatlopSi jliniYCTeffiy f?re 

-...-I.. -f.A:' ' L; m:m- UmAiI'a' xwwlr. .Tlie dismBraohleS and-UbllOgrephieS. 


<- and relato^lheao bhang^d to the . 
Inbvifoble pr^tij^e df.a 
Oampalghof^rced; ' 
-lridUBtrta|l2Btlori.'Thb|)Ook ^ 

; dasedses the frn^ct of aid on'fhe 
Albanian poohorhy and ; ' 
coritemplateethe options foced 

u.'. A..; 


V:: 

' «i ■ .- 
. ''tji-.'. .*• 


'em 

-iS,- jt-j 


'ns:.-' 


PP O'”*' presents- ib' 


WoneiaktoUtogre^twnrkselrtie^ oh 


fni^ 00 i-nip disrogtivWB.airiSblioCTpl.lM.,. ^ 
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to the editor 


7* S- Eliot ™.ide%t'rS p .. _ 

and Roger VittOZ J'f"** «sod«ions conjured%^^ book PoHuaans at war, mv. PalindrOmeS May I also say somiT^ 

c- r j ** s uniform. If Patridafflake i*i® Brocks make no reference to Sir, > There is one nMcihu k ■ < P®*'™rome cores? i *fei 

challenge reassurance on this '"y pf »he letters in their otherwise classification no ^ '°?."?*’w>'"onno”forfe''‘®^5 

<newcrs, but David Trotters recent P°lpt»!fi®ro is no shortage of linguistic comprehensive discussion of the correspondent has meniinno^ P®fittciromesand*‘nev^p7”’«“®^ 

«^amyba6kSl^ofSI«p«„d in New Yorlc City whom P““i»8 Hisloiy of the rarr"“ pa'indK hare an oven "r*’™'' P"'tad™S 

S. «) raises a she «n consult. pondonco, it m'ay prevent some letters, with thoTetters of the ^'“'^"“'"herofsiroH nal 

*2 in peter OPPENHEIMER “""®““«rypuzzlemenljflexplainthe ropeating the letters formed. Some^S 

ographicalwntingwbichseemstome Christ Church nTfnrH relevant qrcumstances. ^ lewrse order flilro JJf *"^®t fi®lf li roeanindess. like “Tnr? 

-3SlfSS Ge.rTe7rwen SfeS^Sl 

r r«rip«.,„.„,K„nl,3rl.; VFCUIgC \wPrWeU “nsuit an incomplete set of traiucri Hdl/mSl “Step on 

. . in h.s posaesston, Subsequently, ^y SJ^StStada^ '’"■V,P”ri»n ’S.Ver^JM 

t'ns’ Klrp n nniineat w«r ,i.V_ W 




Dreams (November 19) raises a 
qjtestion relating to evidence In 
biographical writing which seems tome 
to require more clarificalion than he 
pffert. He speaks of my using "gossiD" 
}n my account of T. S. Elioft journey 
to Lausanne for treatment by Dr Roger 
V«tp2, a psychiatrist, durine Die 
wDing of The Waste Land. Spea^cally 
he refers to my quoting Lady Ottoline 


blend of associations conjured up bv 
Alexander’s uniform. If Patrida ^ake 
needs further reassurance on this 


she can consult. 

PETER OPPENHEIMER. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

George Orwell 


As the Brocks make no reference to 


,7*^1.' Tfi®re is one possible basis of 
lassification which*^ no recent 


palindrome rar«? »fcj 
foundtwo, "SiforllPP*" 
palindromes and 
numbered 


— are pfictajiL 


.Sir. - Richard Maynem hisjevie w of courtesy 


possession, Subsequently, "I 
y of the late Judy Gcndel, 


y«tp2, a psychiatrist, during the «'' • 

wiling of T^eRrfUtttnffd.Spealicallv Orwell by T. R. FVvd •'.“Py '^«'taei, a 

SLf^!?toroyquodngLadyOiloline iNwemlrer 26) tells us that Orwell S.T& n-r*!?***®^ significant fact about 

Morrell s account of her treatment by and attacked" the accusing fcSdS.^n^ if ^ ^ j*; palindromes is that it is hard to say in 

■- yi“o* and quotes, it seems to me in a .Political opponents of be nt Mark '^'hat ““/® ®"y°n® ®an be called the 

?®P^atoiyway hertestimonywhich o^Mvcly FasiSt’\ CertmnU te?te5s^ “*® (Hence I prefer to sSj 

J,,psefi- Jnnan Huxley had referred ^**tf*^'®®^albdBgWmaelGabelled nJI® IL j.2”t iP than author.) For 
EllOl to Vittoz: Aldiniie triiwlmu ...... prO-F8SClsrforJii<Hnfi..Sa^;w>...«..:'... -tW.'period: July . 1914 to Mav -101^ instance. ThannRn»nhBi.<i.».....i'i iPi. 


experimental methods. I aisodrewon a ?****"’* s‘®P him labelling mcifists in Sfannini ^ero 

scientific paper discussing Vfttoz’s same way: probamyitgave him ®n ®^hon of the letters, I 

workbybe'^cSicagops J Ife id«>. "Obi/cifvelv ."r K., ^ sparingly tam them. 

— ...U..C ... pro-Naa" he wrote in 1941. He later the’ record, it should also be 


'i 


Harry lYosman, which is souired in 
my nrtes. I would maintain by anv 
definition of evidence that this is not 
giKsIp but solid testimony given by 
credible witnesses who had either 
b'ISji ^ ?*®® ‘9..^®®® "'Itli Vlitoz or 
^‘®,,P*nlo“Phy of mental 
therapy. I did not argue that Eliot 


pro-JNBzi’ 
came to v 
misleadin 
recognize 


auteor of one. (Hence I prefer to say 
finder rather than author.) For 
instance, T happeq to have stumbled oh 
*nys®l^ ( -olang is signals", even- 
numbered, and “A toy, 0 Toyotal" 
odd-numbered), about whicli I can 

*”®"y dozens of 
persons may have stumbled on them 
before me. By analogy, this makes one 


tips" \ikeTco:;itTo\ nZ^^ 

foKadttty”B™,5. »' ^ 
CHARLES 

^ °®Pa«n}cnt of English, BnaH* 
Collere, Qty University of NewS^ 
Broouyn, New York 11210. 


thinking. 


argue that Eilol 


. - ,1 '< :■ 


came to view this kind of statement gj in/iwu ,„a( IW.UILIII s^iijojeu i„e 

misleadingly simplistic; but it should be privilege when writing Volume 2®out me nature or poetrv tx * 

recognized as a phase of his thinking. ‘SS Sir na!?£S?i to definite D, H, LaWrfilU^ 

Not so long ago I heard John Nott ^ll>ert did not have to rely, Rfi c- w 

deride someone for ^ “talklnB S®/®**^®"i^“®*®®®°“®t*'"Pl'®S'On for .the line "O lente, „ “ May I make one onu 

doubleialk like in Orwell’s AiSmal S® 5®P9?P*®J® ‘scripts obtained by f^tit” or the line fIP®fi,®orreetions to Michael TmiS 

fer/n"-butevenro.KardMaw^^ RanJ)lph Churchill. ^ b^ndll« ®"'» (HovemM j 

■* CAMERON HAZLEHURST Et i? fiSf*P .'^®*‘® *y‘oa. there HistOffjH 

n.... ... . latent in the Latin or the English °Sy and Fiction! In the 


Churchill. Oilberl did not have to relv Tk- : ''Ji ‘V*;- “v- — ww.„. 

- j.™iyj the materials for the line "O lente, 




Randolph Chur chill 

CAMERON HAZLEHURST. 


latent in the 


Research School of Social Sd^ !?9Bua^ before Ovid or Milton'put 


Australian National 
Canberra, Australia. 


University, 


, Cwsip" is another matter 
altogether , as I hope my reviewer will 
recognire. ft can on occasion be useful 

l^Biil!S®^jP®^'’®*S8y" 'f properly 
analysed and sourcedTl feel that mv 

reviewer’s use of it is pejorative. ^ 
LEON EDEL. 


surprise, 

JOHN THOMPSON. 
Corpus Christi College , Oxford. 

Venetia Stanley 


‘Tasks and Masks’ 


Someone else might in each case have 
done so, but, asfer as we know, did 

In palindromes the compulsion 
exercised by the language on the writer 
reaches deeper and governs minuter 
details, with at least two results: first, 


ogy and Fiction? In^hcqS^ 
tence, Lawrence himself, as a dAJ 
and as a youiw man, Jiwd Id u 
actual historical community, whkt 
was a complex totally", the lasi woiil 
should of course reed "tolaliiv’' 
which makes the sentenre mere II 
a piece of my characteristic "Doky 
earnestness” than a bulletin from thi 
Pentagon, /nie phrase "watery Man- 
ism should, 1 feel, omit the upper- 




Alexander 

Pasternak 


M 5i{l " 6* ?9® having enjoyed for a 
decade the friendship of Mre Edwin 
Montagu and fw nearly half a century 
or Lady Diana Cooper, I was 
^atly surprised to see, in Stephen 
s incisive .^iew (November 26) 


lAxaw w|~.r i •» a*5 review of 

ijoyedfbra R^I"*on,es,<:.n be fou.,d which have 

S'a"„Vi'S Sn. 

.South 


clear 


Letters to Venetia Wi^atemrAnH 
J?P®®fod/hM^^ South AWca m 


university 


'0 III- i 
d It 

‘,7 


Sir, - l am delighted to see Patrltih' 

Blake acknowledging fLetters /i ” j been ABijJllH'l IHliWfii®” 

Srs4S*l*"isj; «yM.HS,R...Vi 

Paa.arnakd.aS.,via.aec«, 5ollce^a„ to 


ai, latm, rorineir luv.' Uflg ”A' 


/nme Magazine of Afexonder fo ®ssu^^ 

srpp’oTcf"s;,“rS.%;c& 


was merely an intelicitous reference to k 

..H....#,!,. A — I leave it to others to reflect 


SSS SSf'SSS 

meaning, second, a Tanner prefers. 
r — -.-...wr Tith a vague or clear ^ 

IS meantag makes a statement with which Finally, In the semenw. ‘That 

an. ife finder mav or may not agree. Thus f ®*Jf*®, ■ ■ • is a further raanltesmioh 
nk that the use of slang bf the Raymond Wiliiams - Te 
attitude, but would not Bagleton Blend of porridge ~ 
itgln that a Toyota is. a ®a^ust"^ ,L would, much prefo 
the most significniit orifiinal speKWg "porMc" - m 
know, “Amnn, apian, a ®®®ros to me to adumbrate a am 
i". attributed (I do not fifofinous stodginess; and H 
It authority) to James sawdust" is wrllten as a compound, 
ids tike high praise of “saw-dust" , it (s mora effeciively 
hut r rin not charged wlili tlie comination of diy- 

IfbCK phannnase onrl nmlalat^an ntiru 


ffw far towairis correcting the totally 
oifferent and unfbunded picture 
.gc^ted in her review of the 
Ptoteraak-Freidenberg correspon- 


) iii; 


Of vocalmlary st II oy ner nusoana on ner weoai 
Ern..W"* up.. Patricia- ftoke could, scarcely have caused 
!P ® residue of . revise her opinion 

unTOrrmtad significance . to nioA • -• vt 


, j, .l®«ve it to others to reflect ^ 

her of the wXecaW^ Teachers. ^ fod vidually on t ie extent to which this ORAHAM I 
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Fik Ophelia: A life of Harriet 

Cfliiihson Berlioz 

iifioD, Cambridge University Press. 


oai 24^21 8_ 


«.. the glory, the decline of 
Sniithson might be subtitled 
Kjaddest story ever told .Itisalsoa 
^ which comprises several others, 
&se In the course of itt unfolding it 
*3S upon many curious matters: 
Sffiching of a new literary fashion, 
S exoloralion of various sources 9f 
ffittK. the nature of Romantic 
: • the • extraordinary 


of Hector Berlioz. The 
0i/n;i« of Berlioz and Miss Smithson 
ni, aril were, the aftermath, the mere 
solution, of the most prolonged and 
niblic courtship in Paris. At times 
Sksc two tragedians seem to be vying 
ijlb each other in hurt and pity, 
(Mella dazzling Hamlet until, 
rtkntiessly, Hamlet moves upstage, 
Mitre stage, and indeed never off 
iU^, and Ophelia dies, not mad, but 
my gravely diminished, addicted to 
iaaM^, ana eventually speechless and 
pnai^. There Is even a graveyard 
xtw, played at the umetfere 
Untmartre, where the horrified 
Btriioz wattes the headless but still 
itmided corpse of his wife removed 
bon ils comn, en route to a more 
ponuneot restiog place. Shakespeare 
mnld not have gone so far, but 
PiKritourt might. 

Hiniet Smithson was, by all 
MotiQis, modest and virtuous. 
Rinour, which generally gets it wrong 
iboDl vke, Is on the whole reliable 
iiim it cornea to virtue, or, at least, 
absence of scandal, and it was 
teuiked of her, very early on in the 
batoiy olher public appearances, "She 
K(s nke a lady and looks like an 
Qgel*. She was bom in Ennis, in the 
^of (teland, In 180Q, and seems to 
^ feen unfortunate in her 'family, 
fkrmher was a peripatetic theatrical 
oaiier, in whim f^tsteps she was 
Mund to follow; her brother vanished 
«in early stage, probably to America; 
w s/sfer was an invalid with a 
Drodous temper; and her mother was 
i^^bly poor actress who gave the 
w pef^ance but wbruMLjandwas 
w reRto, financially aopenoent otT 
f Wing fortunes of her elder 

ft*® 

Smithson emerges as a 
JgVi rather passive rirl who 
w^tiy attempted the only official 
lo a woman of her times; 
« »rt of minor 


^ments in DubUri and London 
* “t vanous theatres .fo the 
At this stage of - her 
rj^eut she does not appear to 
gifted: ller Irish 
EJl.J®® poor enunciatldn were 
rjgWmethiDgof a drawback and as 

«o5fi,!i ffl*' F®!* ®® ft® she 

BSi^th®^ rdles^th which 
looT *1^' **?® charming to 

iheitf}?!} to bargain for 

: (svours, and bore with 
ft® occasional 
of orange peel from (he pit. 

Mbs Smlthsori was of a deepiv 

natf J; 

IS* 

K°iIi«h-speakK ® 

a house 

St'l® "'iSi ' s 

;^as. atteadeci^y .hS 


A Romantic episode 

Anita Brookner 

in Pans, on September 11, 1827 must audiences. 5iedTo"te* cS'SX 

have been very ex raordinary. Used to she was overshadowed in March 1828 feellnaran be aSte UteiiWSltles? 
the nob e. static and essentially when she was oartnered by Macready Be lioz? S 
aristwral c declamation of French as Othello. Macready was a ruthless ShakSware for the orlvileae^ S 
classical theatre, which, dictated the actor, not averse to padding round enawln^ Miss* LithroiP? 

rrS and p=ripeleT.‘‘"a5d In & "T"",? lX.h“cven“ 

fhe Saatfon^tTre^^^ ‘h®" his own were able to anticipate. Certainly some of 

was nSount his states of mind were far from 

for a series of shocks IntheMousetran Sr fi ^ ft® normal, butitiscquallyclearthatsome 

SiSe Hamlet ff 6««lft* of them were^so VintessenUally 

sprawled™ the Doo?propped on onl StendhSl“'cen for J ‘“.'’f 
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own company. This she could easily 
have done and indeed she made some 
attempts to do so, but she failed to 
secure a theatre and did not 
understand that she needed a roanaKr. 
She took no account of changing 
literary ftishions In France and went on 
trying to revive her early success three 


able to anticipate. Certainly some of years after the first ni^t of Hernani 
his states oi mind were far from and the Preface to Cromwell, after the 


re far from and the Preface to Cromwell, after the 
ear that some adaptation and vulgarization of 
intessentiaily ShaKespearean dramatic fonn for 
0 be restated. French audiences. She was hapless and 
riate to have essentiallyinnocenttshewasaisoinher 


and this was not the demeanour the most 
thought to be within the terms of attacks on 
referent of a prince. Worse, he played classical fo 
with Ophelia’s'fan while other acton a whole 
were speaking their lines, arid tragedies, 
eventually slithered across the stage to changes, e 
Gertrude and Gaudius, "derribre en of queslloi 
I'air". The restlessness and dismay bestexami 
which this occasioned in the audience from this 
were stilled and converted into further, fi 
amazement when Miss Smithson, as admirer oi 


A '* r *;?®*XP®roaps exalted expectations, wnether or not thirties and putting on a good deal of 
* Romantic these are to be folfilled. Berlioz even wei^t. She was still ternfied by the 
UnininKing replication of recoentzes his own riesniiir aa heino a ncvssihhitv ihal iha avlTauaffant 
Ad which lai 


nuAiu..uui5 111 MJMUIII6 witnoeio. uescnblng his attacks 
changes, exotic lorahons, and achons spleen, he writes, in liis MIrnoires: 
of questionable nobility, of which the 

best example is Hugo's Hemani. And On n'a pas iddes de mort dans c 


sobbed, she sighed, she seemed 
transfixed: a contemporary lithograph - 


from this the story opens out even 
further, for the most intoxicated 
admirer of Shakespeare was Berlioz, 
and in his desire to focus the attention 
of Miss Smithson on himself he decided 
to create a work as large, as all- 
embracing, and as organic as that of 
Shakespeare. It is in this desire that we 








•I'll' 


to 


On n'a pas iddes de mort dans ces 
crises;non,la pensdedusuidde n’est 
pas mfime supportable; on ne veut 
pas mdurir, loin de Ih, on veut vivre, 
on le veut absolumenl, on voudrait 
mbme donner k sa vie mille fols plus 
d'bnergie; e’est une aptitude pro- 
digieuse au bonheur, qui s’exaspbre 
de raster sans application, et qui ne 





Harriet Smithson on her last legs and off them. Left, Charles Kemble, as Romeo clutches Harriet as -the 
heaven-bound Juliet, while, below right, in a less supportive role, he Is about to pat Out her fight in Ojliello. 3b» 
nghi, she is x/umvr. as the reciinlng and declining Jane Shore In Rowe’s /W«(y about Edwan lV‘s mistt^p. The 


Indicates that she might have been 

k Pft®’’ tontemporary 
materia! shows that she used her Icma. 

unusually , : ^pblc expresripn of 


'usirations are from the book reviewed here. ' 

I can locate the urm of the •fym/Aonfe peut se- satlsfair 
I Fantastique and in particular or Lillo, Toaissances Imni 
but, more important, il is in this desire . nirieuses, en rai|^ 

that we can recognize and understand able Mjrabon^.i 
Berlioz’s unreienUag.:. 
ambifion, oCputpuRahicC oiI«oww5»« 
bbha^r./'irMtilteM ^as an 2”|P®^®f^ft£ ?| 
enabling factor • for . Berlioz^ *ft bonheur*i fcedi 
Shakespeare was to be the undoing of "S5 


peut se- sBtisfaire qiCau mbyerr de 
joaissances Imnienses, d6v6rante$, 
nirieuses, en rain>ort avee I’iticalcul-:^ 
able rarabondaiM.de;^^ 


might continue to pester her with his 
attentions, and refused even lo receive 
a note he sent her. 

Berlioz misinterpreted her alarm as 
disdain and declined into a temporary 
lassitude. He describes how belay on 
his bed one day until three In (he 
afternoon, and how, when he 
eventually dragged himself to his 
window, It was to sec Miss Smithson 
getting Into her carriage and driving 
away. She was off lo Amsterdam. He 
then redirected his attention to the 
Syniphonle Fantastique, and it is at this 

E oint that their respective fortunes -» 
egin to undergo a change. Althou^ 
sliD in the grip of his Idie fixe, Berlioz 
allowed himself to be diverted by 
another lady, Camille Moke. Also, 
crossing the courtyard of the Patais 
Royal during the hectic July Days of 
1830, he heard a group of young men 
singing the Chant Girerrier, one of his 
arrangements of Moore’s Irish 
Melodies. He joined. In, and then 
conducted them in a fairly tumultuous 
rendering of the Marseil&ise. Thus he 
loo had ms taste of theatrical triumph. 
Shortly afterwards, he was awarded 
the Prix de Rome for his cantata 
5ari/annp<r/itf, and set off for Rome, 
mth his marriage to Camille Moke 
arranged for Easter 1832. He was to 
make a precipitate dash to Paris earlier 
than expected, when Mme Moke wrote 
to him that her daughter had arranged 
to marry M. Pleyel instead, but after a 
possible suicide attempt he was 
persuaded to return to Italy. He 
arrived back in Paris in November 
1832, by which lime Miss Smithson, 
after a series of failed or botched 
engagements, had apoor reception. in 
. Jane Shore at (he Tndfttre Itallen. In 
' December of the same war Berlioz 
gave a concert at the CSonBervaioiro 
consisting ' of the . Symphonle ■ 
Fantastique .and LRh. the link - 
passages Of which were declaimed by 
me acipr Bocage. A box was obtefqed 
by afr -En^ish ; Journalist who " 
persuaded the doleful Miss Smithson 
to join him. lii a theatre attended by ‘ 
Liszt, Chopin, ' Paganini, Hugo, 
Dumas, Vigny; Oeoige Sand, Heine. . 
and Gautier; Berlioz, through his- - 
music, brociaimqd (o (he worid hljt ' . 
b^ioh for the iv6aiBn..be was later to .. 

Mil "podr Ophelia”. No' ohe, not even > 
Miss , 'Sfeithson,' could - claim. ^lo- .r 
ihisf^terji^t his' feeling. It was 'nre . ■ ,'i- 
ye'ars sinde bis first sightingof (ier ailid; \ 


ihisf^ter^t his' feeling. It was 'fire . - .'i- 
ye'ars sinde bis fiist sightingof (ier ailid; \ 

they had itni'H6tex%anm a',w^ 

But'' :ft .wa* ; afW.-.'W - pubifo-'. . 


.1 


bonelessly' al the Shakespeare was to be the undoing of 
teet of Gert^rude. Her first exit ("Good Miu Smithson, for she was not 
tuMt, ladies") occasioned utter naturally endowM with (he Romantic 
suence, fiwowed by a storm of temperament- She wa8>:. j[d| fept 
cn^nng. Kuss Smithson, .imused to dependent, modest, henUn(,',4)Q,^ 
such a reception and unable to much pfay^ upon by the denuuidy.di^: 


i perhaps this "aptitude prodigieusev: 
oonheur"i feeding upon itseiu aod : 
elyrecom^hsed; that is responsible' 


and flarteq strewing degree periuips ho( Mperienced, and 
ly not expresseo, by any of his 
po 


pon it^ aod HeVisfiedfontany 
:1 b responsible' hiteltaii^r'HeY family, was a^n$t'i(, 
acts- of. the .,mMi itiOre^^spMlftemiy, She 

- , What ji'- vdelifeti^ sh<B was feo^k she wu 
^ply.. called eaaUy dlseour^d, $he was older than 
kmd jdndqf he was and Imew very. little ab^t 
-Kx^Ir: Fhineia aft^ (be Frel1ch4■s^e‘had never; 
mu^ come tdlefjHE with thelangdageJAAdl 
an appetite she stljU ltelievedtbBt she could repeat 
y posse^ ^he : her . early successesi although all the 
'ifs- rereut, evidence' wBS.agabiSt.tbls.'Her 
uq.' ' fUrepirolnfanedt. lixiviated a morbidity. , 


if&Doi 'bad b^'exa^ 
h.lo all .the.talejits.;^11ie .■ 


'.,••1 •' u 1 


:Pi?tog the 
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Berlioz's suitability were compounded 
oy the bitter realization iliat the 
reigiiina idol of the Paris stage was now 
Marie Dorval, the mistress of Alfred 
dc Vigny. She seemed unable to reach 
any kind of decision end Berlioz, in the 
end, was obliged to ingest a near<ratal 

a uanlily of opium in her presence. On 
October 3, 1833, to almost universal 
disapproval, they married. 


attendance. She survived for another 
six years. Her death, in March. 1854, 
occasioned in Berlioz the only Feeling 
which he found unbearable: pity. He 
details, scrupulously and wretchedly, 
the miseries which Harriet Smithson 
suffered since their marriage; her 
rinancial ruin (this pn^aled the 
marriage), her accident, her 


Depths of the Dance 
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Quintet, whlchhasafairclaimtobeinE sbIh .u 

Schubert s greatest, and certainlv his masons for , 

most quintessentiaJ, work. StartinI lalid S « Ih 

from valid plea far Aut rr'*Pabo, 


lu aiiiitni universal marriage), her accident her " wurK. atartma 

disapproval, they mamed. unsuccessful return to the stage, her ^VA Badura-Skoda and Peter sSubwt m 

For a time they were happy. He took |^iucianl atondonmenl of her career, Branscombe (Editors) cellos rather than associations with Be'elhnL"* 1 

a little house in MontmartreSnd their eclipsed reputation, the popularity Schubert SihHIm- omw it turns into ^^’T.oneofthemoSrtS!?”'^^ 

son was born in 1834. But the domestic younger actresses imitatmg hcV fid chSno^ the KoSshiS Schubert scholar 

idyll was very tenuous. Berlioz was effects, her cpntemiousness, the death Mozart and Schubert, disappointingly 

/fsri ss?" T'-t 'te" 

“ J™' ‘™"> i" “i' dhSon'^of lucid . |„d 

passion for her, nor does he aonear to notion that amono the Ciinraina mviklAma*' i.. C..L..U__ui i.—.iF ^C CB hlftn/liir an.4 1. __ _ .^n Rlr*t9a^ 


Iiiusi uuimessennai, work. Startina v«iih 
J fO|njhe practical question as to whv molieEi«® •Sfrow 

Schubert decided on a quintet with two ^ ’ftS 

cellos rather than Mozart’s two vinin« W'lh Beelhow^ 


Atmospheric alphabets 


• :T. If 

^ 'I,;' ''i:'.'- 

'■ iiii'pi I' 

• II ..»• -..l .1 
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Idyll was very tenuous. Berlioz was 
absent a good deal of the time, for he 
was now an important man: he was 
working as a critic for no less than four 
journals and was obliged to spend his 
evenings at concerts or at the opera. 
Perhaps for this very reason, Harriet 
Smithson desired to make her 
theatrical comeback - as Ophelia, no 
less; her last public performance was a 
small affair, on December 15, 1834. 
But she never relinquished her 
ambitions; she remained a poor 
housekeeper, a weak and anvious" 
motlier, a constant sufferer from minor 
ailments. And she was extremely 
jealous of her husband, whom she 
forbade to travel any distance away 
from Paris. She was becoming, in 
short, the worst sort of dependent and 
helpless wife, no consort for tlie man 
who, after the first performance of 
Harold en lioHe in 1836, was publicly 
embraced by the dying Paganini, no 
consort for the man who composed the 
Requiem in just over six months, and j 
who completed Rom^o et Juliette in i 
eight. His "prodigleuse aptitude nu i 
bonheur", unexpectedly frustrated of I 
fuinimcnt in iove, or perhaps bored < 
with the littleness of fulfilment, went I 
instead into the creation of oreat ^ 
works. s 

Miss Smithson was now drinkins ^ 
heavily, was slovenly, fat and abusive! 
She rrequemly woke her husband in u 


Thestoryhasadrsturbingpostscript. J® ^*'a">“sWan as if^^ scholar has in producing a performlne “''derslondi^ and 
Inthe!86(5BerliozreceiveMffi sTn aneouf Tnl hh ^ “gnizW ‘n*erp«tatlon* This^^ 

the section of the Cimeti^re SSd Is less specific than P®dura-Skoda's exhaustivt 

Montmartre in u/hiph F4arnai inspired melodies on a beer-earden Oullre. nnH h. me. ei:..k«iir into the nnim^A., . l._. rw 


gravediggers pickaxe splinter the hLrt rSL Into eff«t that was new in Schubert’s composed: »bl 

rottenwoodofihecoffin;tohisfiirther « i?JS2nlffiik?«S Ume, that lay outside the traditional Badura-Skoda’s ^ metlcoM 

horror he saw the man im out the fotrinSn^ domain of art music, beyond the Paper on the chronolo^ 

hairlMs head, which had become SSE A accepted norm”. Since It was Within the *V®sone gets not much more tbnik 


blackish parcel still recognizably popular dance it would seem that 

wrapped in a shroud. This was his lost ftjt nf i? I Schubert’s le^ndary beer-garden is 
sight of “poor Ophelia". No story not after aU Srelevant to h5^ music's 

could have had a more decisive ending! 5? ?!*. ® process sublime heart. 

T • "p Of becoming through which nc dis- e u ■ ■ . 

It is a story that is beautifully and covershisownlnteriororder.Schiihpn .“Oniewhere in a hinterland between 


.J 

••• 


i! 


T :: 


She'^freoSly story that is beautifully and covershlsowninteriSoide?Sch Somewhere in a hinterland between 

unobtrusively told by Peter Raby, « no less masterly a technician becaVse a number 

anSwinont^ whose task cannot have been an ca5y the formal prindples appropriafo to hfo Proffer information 

forwStoL^ih^^^^ Harrier experience a«ra'dical&T& and (especially) 

tosXerfiSe^tS l;^^^^ Smi;hron sreversabofforiunealpneis thoseof Beethoven. Having telatSK orSchubert s music without 

escaped to 'gill" to comprehend, but hp has learned a decent respect for a notably expanding or deepening 

’ Bnifels and^rom there'SJJS? !" *u sympathy, composer so magnificently endowed Christoph 

Frankfurt In this .Moreover he has served her well in we are according him the scholarly S?* l plece on the relation between 

assisted^ anotlieMS”?h«^* *^l^“s*ng to merge her story in the more attamlon which ^aces the study of his Death and the Maiden" as song and as 

! !fSf 

mSntiSn' f®* t®®" ^instated as something of scholars dlrenss nroWoLT^r '* thorough but doesn’t acrouni 

KSS lhat of truly three-dimensional weight and chi«no7nmfS «^^^^ ns adequately as it might have done for 

Hornet Snuthson end that of Marip si^lficance. Would that all I&iianS? tacTa?^ mSke / Sch^,blvs failure inihe genre Petof 

I to the some undersfSn® BranscombechartsaheTpfulcour.se 

Shoujd It be thought that success had essay bPeter*bu]k^s through the dubious convention of 

made him prudMi and self-orotective: ^ ... ulx® s on the C major melournmai (hough there Is more to be 


chronolow of Schubert’s fra^H 
and sketches is Inevitably heavy wht 
but yields fodder for schdais b5 
perhaps ultimately for perfonMn 
Alexander Weinmann’s tribuie » 
Father Leopold Puschl of Suleosletito 
introduces an alleviating touch d 
humanity and charm; as does tk 
beautiful, unfamllar Schubert.ponnit 
by Moritz von Schwind. No lea 


ba bel Quigly 

' coffredo Parise 
uabarlo N.2 

, «9flp. Milan: Mondadori. L. 9.500. 

■ffi32 

rL«u foo easy. Pick some nouns, 
them abstract, and string 
^5S in alphabetical groups. In 
' S!5U these might be . (say): 
crifflilp. Fashion and Fortm^t; or 
uSSf Mystery and Mongolia. Then, 
each vaguely suggestive 
' fill write a piece to suit it. A 
• S2?{/cli; a very short «ory-story, 
I fiodc with characters bnefly and 
“XwoducadrOften unnamed and 
pJsJSM.orat least unelaborated, 
fjc&s by stating, very precisely, 
r/)f tine and place, the mam 
(fiincter's age or appearance and 
iont significant action; "One cold 
idnter’saay a middle aged woman who 
tod been wandering about for months 
decided to accept the invitation of a 
ule friend who lived in a flat, damp 
wtofihe country wirii his daughter"; 
^day, early in the winter or 1942, 
ibtti a light shower of snow was 
hScsed by a cold sky striped blue and 
itte, a ^ri left her home to go to 
ufooi"; "At two on an August 
iTleniwn in 1970 a man in a dusty coat 
udtat was walking alongapaved road 
ia ibe flat countryside, green with 
vineyards, pushing a bicycle"; “One 
rinter'i day in 1943 a boy of thirteen 
uiiml at a mourttain village called 
AsiagD", Curiously, it recalls some of 
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Should it be thought that success had 
made him prudent and self-protective; 
the most Impressive plea to be entered 
in miration is the uncontrollable XT ^ . 
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WolfPs piece on the relation between 
“Death and the Maiden" as song and as 
string quartet; Marius Flothuis's 

E aranel piece on Schubert’s self- 
orrowlnp; Elaine Brody's interesting 
account or the little-known setting of 
iitHebrew; andiEMssbeth 
norman'McKhy's survey of the operas, 
which is thorough but doesn’t account 
ns adequately as it might have done for 
Schubert's failure in the genre. PctCr 
Branscombe charts a hcTpful cnur.se 
through the dubious convention of 
melournma; (hough there is more to be 


Hin^s beginnings: “On an evening in 
Ik lilier part of May a middteaged 
fiUttis walking homeward" fTcjr),' 
‘^evening oflate summer, before 


the nineteenth century had reached 
one-third of its span, a young man and 
woman, the latter carrying a child, 
were appraoching (he large village of 
Weydon Priors*^ (The Mayor of 
Casterbridge). 

Goffredo Parise had done this 
before, in Sillabario N. I, nine years 
ago. This time he goes from the letters 
Fto S {FeUcitd, Fascino, Fame^Sesso, 
Simpatia, 5og/io, SoUtudine) and his 
last story, one of the best, is followed 
by an essay on the book by that 
incomparable examiner not just of 
books (where she may sometimes seem 
capricious) but of the human heart, 
Natalia Ginzburg. 

Parise's sketches, which in a sense is 
what.ihese. pieces are. - unworked, 
undetailed, but intensely vivid - take 
one to the centre not so much of a 
social or historical situation (though 
historically and socially he is extremdy 
accurate) as of the human situation in 
each case. His abstract titles are 
suitable, it turns out, because in fact 
each story examines the nature of its 
title. The last story, “Solitudine" , is on 
the face of it not so much about 
loneliness and being alone as about the 
liking inspired by a self-neglected, 
lonely woman in those she meets. Why 
then IS she so lonely, so much alone? So 
unconfident, so self-destructive? We 
aren't told, but the -nature of her 
loneliness, her solitary depression, is' 
brought home. No external pressure 
seems to make her behave as sne does: 
she acts from within, forced to do this 
or that by her own nature, forced into 
being liked, even loved, by those she 
meets, by her own likeable, loveable, 
personality but unable to make contact 
with the everyday world. Why? 

All Parise’s people seem to act 


haphazardly, in an unreasoning, 
unexplained way; all live on the fringes 
of other peoples' lives, the poor 
woman who tries spending a holiday 
among the rich, the country boy who 
stays at a seaside camping-site, the 
young fascist who cannot believe he is 
to be shot until he is, because everyone 
Is realty his good friend and just 
pretending, the coddled boy who 
escapes his mother's care to go roller- 
skating during an air raid, the peasant 
girl wno takes her savings shopping 
into town and ends buying almost 


Apostolic anxieties 


nothing. Each one is in a hostHe world, 
misunderstanding and diffident, 
unable to connect with its ways, its 
spirit. All are outsiders; are we all?, 
Parise seems to be saying. There are no 
solutions |n his stories; merely a break, 
an end,' sometimes ironic, ' always 
melancholy. His sense of time, place 
and physical presence is always exact: 
the teenage ico, small and exquisitely 
dressed, physically handicapped in 
some way; the ragged, ravagect heroine 
of "Solitiidhie”, so instantTy beloved; 
the beautiful^ wartime youngsters of 
"Fellcifd”, swimming and picnicking to 
the sound of gunfire. 

Parise is original and unpredictable, 
not in method or style but in outlook. 
His carefully artless writing involves an 
artistic view of his characters that is 
anything but simple or ingenuous. 
From the plain nrst sentence they 
spring to lire and after the last dying 
ptirose they linger, physically and 
spiritually, In the memory. And they 
conjure not the inner world but - 
remarkably, because very ccon- 

lt.1 <1 .1. _ 


from T to Z and one hopes it will not 
take another nine years to reach us. 


scholarship, for both tlw scholars aiS 
their readers. 


Leslie Mlida 
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Classic liberalism 


9US210 17 4) presents nlnety-lwroogi 
- those usunlly found in Volum 1 oi 
standard editions, including 
Schdne Milllerin, Wintermi and, 
.Vc/mYme/igcjmig - in singable Engliu 
verso. 
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“(M^Slefanla Marllnoui Dorimi 
|’2?;Pondaziono Luigi Einnudi. 

. UwJOO the set, 

ihe Gladstone Diaries, these 
wlumea seem to have been 
before book; ’publishing 
iu present crisis. Unlike 
'««one, Ujigf Einaudi, the flnt 


defending his hard line on credit and on 
the defence of the lira (wlriuii ho had 
innugiirated when governor of the 
Bank of Italy) ns no more than 
ordinary banker's prudence. 

In both periods the documents bring 
out the continuity and purity or 
Einnudi's classic liberalism. Ills fiiith In 
lliv blessings of competition whether 
-^‘‘‘“‘iiirjrnl‘rr77“nrnt ‘i his distrust oi 
Stlltc |)l.iillllllOllU .511116 u» 
his uiiquulificu defence of free trade. 
This went together with n genuine 
belief in domoeraey: witness his 
d)sinl|i|l qC the troubles of 1919-20 as 
growing palhf Pit is countries that 
don't grow and don't wish to progress 
that keep quiet") and his conversion to 
Gioliui's measure doing away with the 
anonymity of bearer bond.s - 


aI A : 


through the necessities of an ndv.inccd 
iiKlUbUiul sucieW; the (ormcr still 
thrives. It is, as'uinaudi kept painting 
out, n self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Behind nil this lay an ideal of 
integrity host embodied in Switzerland 
or in the Piedmont of Cnvour, to which 
the Piedmontese landowner and wine- 
grower ninnuili owed pritfound 
allegiance even though his knowledge 
iKilgeU '*widsly*^eress Europe and 
America, the English-speaking 
countries In particular (lie quoted Snm 
Weller's father and his Ctonsols ns nn 
example of Englaml, that “.special 
cniiiitry where people adapt 
themselves to the most nnlcdiluvlnn 
systems"). Mis root-and-branch 
resistance to proportional rep- 
resentation (in which he failed to carry 


Anne Caesar 

Ferruccio Parazzoli 

Uccclll del paradise: Romanzo 

139pp. Milan; Mondadori. L. 10,000. 
0021604 4 

Convalescing from a mild heart-attack 
in Liguria, Pietro, the narrator and 
protagonist of Ferruccio Parazzoli's 
latest novel, decides that he must 
change the course of his life. On his 
return to Milan, where he is employed 
by a firm of publishers, he leaves his 
wife Anna and their children and 
chooses to live in a squalid bedsiller 
from which he writes to her (letters 
alluded by another character, as 
"sickly”) sometimes spies on her, and 
on one occasion invites her round and 
makes love to her. That visit results in 
yei another pregnancy for Anna and a 
return to domesticity for Pietro. 'The 
story seems Intentionally banal so (hat 
• the reader's attention is focused on the 
protagonist's inner crisis. 

. Pietro intersperses his account of 
these events with chapters taken from 
the typescript of a historical novel, 
Simone Banona, in which the apostle 
'Peter recounts the doubts and anxieties 
that he ei^riences on leaving his wife 
Anna ana their sick daughter in order 
to follow Christ. Tlie parallels arc 
explicit; the names are tne same (the 
narrator offers no surname and only 
reveals his own name after the first 
chapter from the typescript has been 
.introduced), the narrative tone does 
not change and the similarities of 
experience are sustained by a common 
refiglous and existential crisis. But the 
intended interplay of lives does not 
work because the chapters from the 
■typescript are ovcr-respectful of their 
source, so as for as the reader of Uccelii 
del paradise is concerned, they read 
not so much as an autonomous novel 
but more as o twentieth-century 
commentary on the New Testament. 


This frustrates Parazzoli's attempt to 
present experience as universal, 
transcending history and culture - a 
dubiousenough concept in itself. What 
we Ml instead is a view of St Peter 
whi^ obeys the tenets of psycholo^cal 
realism while remaining unerriMly 
■faithful to the biblical source. The 
novel within the fiction enjoys a huge 
commercial success, but the narrator, a 
discerning reader like the rest of us, 
rales it as only “mediocre*'. 

Pietro’s solitude is also interrupted 
by a number of stranw encounters-an 
ornithologist turned stamp-collector . 
who argues that time is suspended 
within the serrated edges of a staiinn, a 
barefoot woman who claims that God 
'is her lover, and struggles to sell 
eno^wedias topayfora non-existent 
son's flWng lessons, as well as a 


professor of philosophy whose walls 
are covered with portraits of suffering 
saints, testimony to his disturbed 
religiosity. Perverse, obsessive and 
powerfully drawn, these messengers 
.appear each with a story or a parable to 
refate. Behind them, mislress- 

puppetecrand anti-Christ, is the Devil 
nerself, an old woman with sharp 
fingers and a sharper tongue who, in a 
finely sustained set-piece, appears next 
to Pietro at a publisher's dinner turned 
danse macabre. This powerftil 

concoction, a phantasmagoria of the 
macabre and the mundane, the 
fantastic and the realistic, owes a 
creative debt to Butakov's The Master 
and MargarltOt whioi is acknowledged 
in the author of Simone Bariona's 
affair with his sensual young mistress 
Mnrgherita. 

Uccelii del paradiso, in which are 
developed some of the themes of 
Parazzoli's recent essay Indagine 
sidia crocefissione (19&), is an 
accomplished and complex novel 
which is at its best in its play of imagery 
and its blend of fantasy and reality, but 
less so when it is at its most artistically 
restrained and philosophically 
•purposeful. 
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su subject to parly apparatuses and 
their clients, 
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Cullurali e Ambientali, Uffiria Cen- 
trale per i Beni Archivistia (1041 pp. 
^me; lAE) is an event that should not 
be allowed to oass unnoticed. Italy 
possessM probably the rich^i archival 
sources in the world. But, as successive 
pneratipns of scholara mtve niefully 
toarnt. these archives are difficult and 


, even refer to the rest holdip^pfw^ 
that had not been Inventoried. The 
present volume, the first of five, is a 
remarkable achievement, both as a 
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iwo dircctoKoordimtort, r»rp 
D'Angioiini ami Claudio Psvoiib, 
whose diplomatic skills arid tenacity 
evidently s^rtd the collaboration of 
provincial archiviils. those most 
jcaluus custodians of the written 
evidence of their region^ past .. For the 
fint time biitorlans now have a brief 
hut complete listing of Ihe existence 
and dimensions of every hdidiita and 
series in the 134 stale arrives oniaiv. 
Add if none of the great atciiives of the 
pre-unification States of Kely.are to be 
found in this first volume (pace Bw 
and Bologna), the decision tobepn the 
series wire the Archivio Ceniralc <Klk> 

Statoat Boqie will give setisfectiob to 

contemporary . historians, nowadays 
probamv ag niimerdus as all other 
scholars' of Italy's past put together, 

s. j. Woolf 
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John Milnb 
T yro 
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The (roubles in Northern Ireland are 
not an easy subject for fiction. Those 
doing the figlding nre generally too 
buffeted by history, too much at (he 
whimof sudden violence, lodeflneand 
shape their responses. Apparently 
undaunted, John Milne lakes ns the 


population nnd moments of extreme 
physical danger in a terrorist's sights. 
His conscientious attempts to balance 
the dehumanizing nature of his job and 
what he regards as the virtues of army 
life (camaraderie, trust etc) are 
Iraumalically ended by the death of a 
West Indian soldier. On leave in the 
Lake District, Joe and Archie, 
presumably under the inHuence of 
Wordsworthian associations, are 
moved to meditate on time, mortality 
and redemption. They meet die older, 
more sophisticated Chris, and her 
curiosity about their recent tourof duly 
impresses on them their inability to 
provide an adequate account. 
Possessing esoteric knowledge, they 
fear being thought melodramatic or 


Jim Grace 


Carolyn Slaughter 

Heart of the River 

302pp. Granada. £8.95. 
0 246 11902 0 


Carolyn Slaughter has a well-earned 
reputation as a passionate and 
acoomplished novelist. Her first and 
best work. The Ston of the teasel (a 
deft description of incestuous love) 
won the 1977 Geoffrey Faber 


talent in premature decline. 

But it is a decline which, on the 
evidence of this book, cannot be halted 
simply by tinkering with syntax or 
dicing vocabulary. The prose in The 
Story of the Weasel success because 
the architecture of tlie whole novel is 
sound. The one invigdrates the other. 
The prose in Heart of the River is weak 
and undernourished because the 
fictional scheme is ill-judged and 
carelessly conceived. Carolyn 
Slaughter has misappropriated 
promising material for social saiirc, 
and produced a solemn and 
sontimentai debate: This Book 
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theme of his first novel Tyro precisely 
'tills disjunction between doing and 
telling, between knowing and beingdendedforthe?r'*bigdea]maclK) sentimentalist, but an uncomplacent 
explaining. crap .In the final, episodicsection Joe one, with a rare and penetrating 

travels with Chris to London where he comprehension of sex ana romance. 


MemoriilPria. Sm«ThinSl.,;/h«^ L Sta ' « 

The plot Is plain and familiar, incessanllv for 
Constance Martineau is newly 
divorced, emotionally marooned, and 
vulnerable. She visits Aunt Cynthia In 
“Africa" i)brhele, seventeen years 



: any standards by which 
evaluate what they do. Conscious of 
the bad faith implicil in acting always 
under orders, ensnared in a 
“bewildering swirl of political 
reasoning”, (hey epitomize the 
soldier’s lack of freedom. Milne's 

J roblcm as author is identical with 
oc's as putative deserter: how to give 
ineanin^lo a meaningless sequence of 
events. The sexual curiosity which Joe 
shares with Leslie Thomas's virein 
soldiers and Brian Aldiss's solcfi^er 
erect is rather disconcerlingly 
Bocompaniedby an interest in modes of 
narration and a bent for 
epistemological and mciapiiysical 
.speculation. 

In Belfast Joe experiences both the 
sullen hostility of the civilian 


novel at least ns concerned with 
language and form as with its rather 
cursory plot. It is prefaced by wilfully 
discontinuous meditations concerning 
both the Kerryman's dog's nose (which 
is flat from chasing parked cars) and 
the possibilities of tiction. What at first 
looks dcpressingly like Joycean 
pastiche is soon disclased ns the 
skilfully-rendered comic dry-run of an 
acoomplished, if somewhat befuddled, 
publicbar raconteur. However, for ail 
his linguislic virtuosity, John Milne is 
capable of the occasional solecism. 
One \vonders, for example, about the 
psychological verisimilitude of n 
scenario m which an eighteen-year-old 

E rivaCe In the British Army opines to 
is unprotesting male “we slip through 
our lives like shadows of ourselves' . 


her narratives. 

Now, sadly, in her fifth novel. Heart 
of the River, we encounter a collapse. 
The prose destroys the plot. Lazy 
adverbs (“suddenly" is the most 
abused) labour to energize spiritless 
sentences. Inept similes (“A solitary 
hawk was suspended in the sky like a 
truffle in aspic") and mannered 
phrases - “their eyes collided", for 
example, a Slau^ter favourite - occur 
with insistent frequency. And the 
vocabulary has become cloyingly 
simplistic: “a well of sadness", ni soft 
ache", "a sad ache”, "a crippling 
sadness siezed her", "a great aching 
siezed them both". What m the earlier 
novels were occasional but irritating 
aberrations have here established 
themselves as Slaughterlsms. Here is a 


lay his ghost and, thus, redi^ver and 
rerivify her blunted sensibilities. Her 
saviour is a strinw South African 
called Laurens de Villiers. 

The repetitive manipulations, the 
countless lyrical love scenes ("She felt 
him enter her body as cleanly as a bird 
entering water") deaden the readers’ 
^pathies for both Constance and 
“Africa". Where in Africa? Slaughter 
will not say, though there are tiny clues 
thinly littered throughout the book ~ a 
dozen words, nt most > to Indicate that 
she has one specific setting on her 
mind. Old Africa hands will recognize 
pula, iiiimela nnd "GatM" as 

respectively the currency, the greeting 
word, nnd the affectionate, 

abbreviated nickniimc of the cupitat of 
Oo(sw.ina. But for (he general reader 


incessantly for ConstanceCuT^ 
body. IS the only charafluS*' 
resonance. BeM 

delivers Cona\«M«S tni 
With trembling hands to ocmwi 
bully and demand her love. fieW ’ 
rape. He alone la 
no (alking-head. He is a 
dramatic paradigm 
affection. With Jacob. 1S» 
Slaughter’s old skills Meftjm 
themselves, and a magical lunm 
unfolds. But, too soon, iui^sa 
off with a bullet in hii [hkhia 
Laurens's gun. 
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exploring. To help us into it Manhire 
has included a group of more accessible 
poems for and ubout his children, some 
jolly and some apprehensive. There is 
diso “Wellington , a political satire: 
“the boys from Muldoon Real Estate / 
are breaking someone's arm." But this 
is unclmracteristic. The typical 
Manhire poem uses one or nvorc of a 
set of recurrent images - stars, moon, 
clouds, water, flowers - which have 
little to do with the depiction of natural 
scenes; the language is deceptively flat 
and simple, and individual phrases are 
deceptively straightforward, although 
their conjunctions are not. Nothing is 
done by accident; sound and mood and 
cadence are all minutely judged. If 


meanings are going out of Manhire makes large dema^s'on his 

!. m!..w Zeamnd;. anything too, readera lt-is ' 


Janice Elliott’s In the Qwwndfe , 
Dreanu has recently been masdi 
Mpcrback (J86pp. Homlyn, lUl,); 
the novel was first pubii^d cida 
this year. It tells the story ofawea 
Mary Lamb, «4io accofnjuaiH ka 
husband to a Congress oiEunfM 
Arts at an Adriatic resort; s 
visitors is hijacked and a sefod 
violent events follows, doriog ik 
course of which “Mary is forcediot&n 
her view of herself/’ 
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with their grief and slowly accept that 
Jane will not be conrlng Iwk and that 
Life Goes On. Life appears in the 
shape oC K\ith-^e^fL«.aA4.uhfr. 
reconslltution of the Kleins begins. 

Tlie first part of the novel is pure 
Kramer, blending Paul’s attempts ht 
nsnidng the family and blUcTSweet 
rnemorles of his perfect life with Jane. 
The second part la one of irnnsltion: 
the three Kleins discover (hat it is 
possible to carry on witliout her. Paul 
meets Ruth, a hectic, dynamic anti- 
Jane, spontaneous and diioi^nized, 
and he rails in love with her. Tnc tliini 
part, told mostly from Ruth's pnini of 


Savkar Altlnel 


Valerie Anano 
T he Disputed Crown 
297pp, Chatto and WIndus, £7.5(1. 
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fighting and tlie passive resistance 
during the Dutch Revolt which is 

S ' ’ r pre^nted ns the beginning of 
at age of revolutions nnd 
c, in fl 


modern event". 


sense, “the first rent 


ready to offer his services to BriidB, 
hut ilie conservotive Admirdly iMk 
arc almost os anxious 
from building a 
Royal Navy as the French. . 

Justice, whose second adwiffitib 


_-^rehen«d is condemned as 
antiquated, timid and 
fa short, as British. The blurb of 
BiRl^liBhire'i new collection discusses 
Ik colour and texture of his writing, 
h) his use of sounds as Incantation. 
ui sdds “None of which precludes 
. .".Well, not 
3ie; but when meanings and 
(^ru are so swathed in verbal 
inttry the reader may well feel 

ifliiuded, 

Uinhire uses a variety of means 
'.dtvdding traditional, connected 
tourse. “The Breakfast Session" 
mcecdi through a succession of 
dule but not quite related statements 
lUli^eD heavily qualify or indeed. 
cDBtndlct what has gone before: "He. 
mt be back, / he’s left you to it; / he 
mite back for some time/ he won’t; 
teral be long." "A Song about the 
' l(cM*ispure mcentatlon, rhythmic 
widt variations: "Ttie moon 
hate damaging the ocean / The 
BMuIrves in Its nest of feathers", and 
i» OIL Then there is ^‘The 
.Sdnolodst'', a musical and brightly 
' eckirediable in rix-Hne stanzas t^Icn 
nfkjys fairy-tale props such as cat, 

; ki, flower, star ano river of light, and 
tihd I Quest'. “They will never again 


because he trusts them to 
read his work with the intense' 
concentration it deserves. 

Elizabeth Smither's book is 
dedicated to another poet, Michael 
Harlow, He has said “'rhe poem is an 
occasion for meaning to declare itself 
for what it is, not what it is for", and 
Smither seems here to be writiM to his 
prescription (such phrases as "Irie two 
times dowager grief / of the baby grand 
piano" are pure Harlow). This is a pity; 
ner natural style is clear, delicate and 
straightforward, if sometimes 


charmingly odd, but her attempts to 
dethrone meaning (if that was what she 
had in mind) have succeeded only in 
dislocating syntax and punctuation. 
This collection of playful toyings with, 
and updatings of, the Casanova story 
makes one long to go through it with an 
editorial pencil straightening out the 
muddles: "Confound these poodles 
held aloft / Identical by moonlight as a 
sister / Beribboned over a balcony-", 
What does this mean? "Identical as 
sisters"? Or "Identical with. . ."?. The 
whole sequence is littered with such 
awkwardness, distracting attention 
from the content of the poems and 
submerging their occasional felicities. 

Smither has a fondness for objects - 
clothes, equipment, knick-knacks, 
furniture - in the midst of which her 
Casanova philosophizes: “Death 

comes like a valise / Full of soiled 
costumes". HU attempts at profundity 
lead him or the poet into contortions: 
“So this deficit we ask / (The source of 
all prayers' sorcery) / To add the inner 
man to the outer." There are some 
attractive moments of humour or 
lyrical phrase-making, and five or six of 
the thirty-five pieces work well; but on 
the whole this is a misconceived 
enterprise. The book is Illustrated with 
ingenious but rather horrible drawingi. 


Wry and dry 


Patricia Craig 


A trend has developed In America over 
the last fen years at so for books 
focusing, on various social difflcullles, 
frpm simply .growing up to the 
problems of divorce, alcoholism and 
living with mental or phy'sical 

handicaps. These books are generally . . - , 

intended, for the leenage . market, • view, deals with the difficiiitics when 
designed to help young heoplk ^vdop marries Paul and replaces Jane In 
^'relationship skills^ and gain /indly Hfe. Pniil and the kids form 
knowledseoftheproblemsofothersas a unit -which excludes Ruth, with 
well, as ability to .cope with their (Jane’s) and routines (Jane's), 

own. yanes Hdirw, . although wri and they won't adapt. Ruth seems 
:for adultst is a novel in this vein; it . unable to do anything the way 
takes the highly sensitive Issue of life Ihey like, feeling (hat they want her to 
reconshiutea famify and steamrollers Jane but reminded all the lime 
a|loverlt. that she can riever be up to scratch. 

I Jane , Klein'- was* -sunerwife Jane's shadow 

superwpitiah: Her houie 

ilmmacultite, .her 


Dudley Popk 
R amage’s Devil 


lows to prev^J* nollccnbly lauler niul irlti 

fubmarifle^te f ^bv/iAonanoiberpInnot/lits Pndrnig Finch’s unwieldy 7J 
Prencb,sndC^ I ferew sweet ^nnU ,),e %iack (1974). That v 
;ond adwiffit ™ 
is, is n.sslgncd to orotect the«R^ 
xclcntist and Ws plunging boat .W 


are in disnrniry. Sonic arc still 

determined to reM'si tlie Normuni, 
others believe in cooperating wllh 
them; yet others are somehow 
managing lo do holli. The final volume 
of \mlcrie Anand's trilogy about 
eleventh-century England is vivid and 
willy. Just about Its only fnult being (he 
tendency of the characters to speak 
now and then in a .disconcertingly 
modem Idiom. 


inctlculousiy researched WWte ■ 
duiailsare fascinating but dooelipif g. 
innke up tor Ihe slowneiiofjw*. 


iihpeccnbie,' her cooking per!^ and ro ^Fdfen "realize ihey want her to stay 

oh. Everyone loved and admired Jane lo >nove from Jane> -rue latest of lean Plaidv’s TnHnr 

, (though, sWwmenfriendsadmiSe^>’‘“v^®>^^ latest or. jeaii Fiaidys -nidor 


J[BANPLAipY 

Uneasy ties the Head 

was 347pp. Robert Hale. £7.50. 

ince (0. leave: at which point the 07(^95354 • 


that It was hard to be close lo her) and ’ I*ew hap|fy 

wetyone wondered how she did ft and 

managed 10 teach school too. Paul 


.Tlie. novel is a moraa of American 



hovels goes back In lime and coven the 
reign of Henry VII from ibe birth of Iha 
King'k first child, through.; his 
suppression of the upriri^ caused by 




claims lo the of the 

pn Lambert Shnnel and Perkin 
•complicated 
/•;.,wlm i- Spdn which 
fingl yepci. As the 


:iW.wted|B qf her mafSiigl {$ 
ainp h&pfose i8.suppie;i^ 
lonal adtievemeni Is iro 


of 

■; , World Utwatuttl ^ 

V MR;:Oerrnanyi 

'.foyAnta Maha^tcaand photQ»i^ 

; Go6atridn,' J; j?-' Salfhgeri: h ' iia^' • 

..Ghlhua Actete,; $15 - ‘ 


litlonal 
sympathetic poiirh' 
, normally rerarde'"' 
and uninsplnr' ’ 


f'a moitarch 
lewhatdrab 





His host the roynllst Count of Rennes 
arrested and transported tu Devil's 
Island, and he himself forced logo inui 
hiding when war breaks out nnee again 
between Britain and France while ho is 
honeymooning in Brittany, Cnptnln 
Ramoge not only manages to make a 
break for freedom but also to get his 
old ship the Calypso back and mount 
an operation to rescue his unfortunate 
frieiid, The thirteenth Ramage brok is 
every bit as good as the twelve previous 
ones, but one cannot help wondering 
how matrimony ig going to affect (he 
hero who has already started feeling 
guilty suspicions that a wife might be 
foo much of a liability for a man of 
action. 

JbanStubbs 

The VMin Inheritance 

The third. Instalment of Jean Stubbs's 
Howarth qsga, which is eventually 
supposed to reach the present day, fa'* 
Set lii the 1820s and codeerns the 
.Impact on the Lancashire family of a- 
Cfoniish engineer named Hal Vivian 
who, summoned to drain ironmaster 
WiUiam Howarth's miriess manages to 
get both 'l^linn^aughttf Anna and 
her cduun Mary to fall m lovo with 
• himi and then causes even greater 
Itavoc by starting’ a local railway 
Otenpany: Skilfiilly constrttrted and 
yeryisirone on penod.doH ij^' ' 


Louis AuciiINcLdss 
WaU'lifircs 

348pp. Wcldenfeld and Nlcqlsos- 
£7.95, 

0297781979 • 

PoDtIcnl differences and 
dliisaiisfacUon wllh their wJJ 
cause a rift between comp»«»J^ 
York lawyer Dexter Falrchlldw® 
nerccly aboHtlonht wife 
eve of the avil War. 
hoslllilics actually come, 
they both begin to chuiftij 
becoming more resU^^ 

reach a certain S 

Auchincloss has wntten a fine 


withwell-:di 

Is' doi 
War Between.! 
neqt. ,, 


icharacten.t 
parison hri' 

8 ’ I Iroubl 
tatv™ 



pkeunble; and, Uke the rest of the 
Fnuh\ thliBtst section of the book, 
j^ten to the death of the poet's 
Other poems In this ^up come 
JWTjo what is usually tliought nn 
■j^one for meditating on n 

t«w what havens lo the dead 
Mou; A Fragmern" is un 
Jgw bul acutely renlizerl account 
J^tawment and a funeral; and 
JW Epithets’' (reprinted from 
^e'liui collection, How to take 
wWew/fto til the picnic f In order to 
wiwper place here) pailhe short 
au hBODtino resonance of his 


Gerald Dawb (Editor) 

The Younger Irish Foels 
176pp. BlRckslaff. £4.95. 

0 sfMQ 261 3 

Recent Blackstnff anthologists appear 
to have learnt something from the 
errors of their predecessor, compiling 
collections or poetry that ore 
trimmer than 
The Wctirinft 
of Ihe 'Black (1974). That volume was 
dispiriting because it displayed n 
certain confusion Overwlmt was poetry 
and what was just poetic theropy , of no 
vuliic to anyone but the uuthor. 
Irolnnd’s wnmns, imd wrongs enacted 
In the nainu of ircliiiul, both sccmcil to 
Upply II licence for fruitless ilisimiy 

I I I .Bjn I- 

In 1979 1’nink Ormsby's /Wr.r Fhnn 
ihe North of Ireliuul firmly sorted out 
the craftsincn from the posiurers (only 
thfee or.four unccrluin stylisls among 
th6 group ottwenty runrcsunlcd in the 
book); and nithv ueruld Dime’s 
selection In The Younger Irish Poets - 
confined to those under forty, nnd not 


non 


*®W«yie,inwhRhblank8paccBahd confi ned to i he North - is almost 

gJverebrilUantlydeployedtoBdd 

etQphasva to ine words 


2^- But m these also The need 
^ (he reader’s expectations and 
with Ash&ry-like 
never absent. 

with. no idemi: 

serves for -"I’O, 
b nS cortcesslons 

inevitably turn 
Jeff for It lo be 


Michael Noonan 

^;Ld,r.ndSiou*h.».Pf;i 
0W(f283629 - 


.. judicious. (HU introduction, 
though, ts not nearly as painstaking or 
infonnatjve as Ormsby’a.) •. 

Not that the poems are by any means 
all satisfactory. Among the poets - 
twenty-one altogether-then; are those 
with no Identifiable "<^1 prayed bard enough for 

the grace of accuracy (Robert 
Johnstone. Patrick Williams, William 
Pesket); those who try too hard to deal 
, ^ .v.uwc «4th unimeroblc emotions (Paul 

Tmi 4s implicitly Murray, Oerard Smyth); and those 
w tw Kcond section of the lufR uul peifenlous verses that 
'T^lllHitern irithrThnnr hear close cxfoninulion. such as' 

iih Doimi S ^ Wllfihs Of foUoBBng by Hany CKfiwn: 

Ircfurned 

parody, imitation tfr as awhliile. 


author’s determination to pass himself 
off as “one of the boys" at all costs 
(soiled white bra straps, thighs partiag 
like well-cooked meat, and so on, loom 
unduly large in this poet’s 
Imagination). It’s an attitude that 
doesn't encourage oripnality: a line 
such as “insomnia, booze and 
compulsive eating" is pure Simmons, 
and not Simmons at his most effective 
either. 

Foley's “I remember Adlestrop", 
however, whiclt begins: 

Yes, I remember Adlestrop. 

Such HII immvuiu vague 
Neither-ifere>nor-U\erc poem 
- Yet it ainrled so mucli crap 

usefully pinpoints some options no 
ionaCT nvniianic to llic thnu^nfui poet 
("plioneyly resonant slop" is nn 
unforliinnlu pliniKu, but wo can't 
ipmrrcl with Foley's disnppriwnl of 
whnt it signifies). Vngiiciiuss iinil 
■ i nnw iw eei « i rtain)y, have gone Iho 
way of (hose other alscrcdilcd modes - 
mitimiiilixm, vapid pnsturnlism, nnd so 
forth. How doe.s flint Icnvc younger 
Irish poets? Wry nnd dry for tlic most 
purl, and a good thing loo. As far ns 
social criticism is concerned, you find, 
at best, a metaphorical or oblique 
approach - ns in Peter Falion's 
excellent "Catholics”. 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

John Fuller 

Waiting for the Music 

29pp. Edinburgh: Salamander Press. 

£5.50 (paperback, £2.50). 
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Alan Hollinghurst 
C onfidential Chots with Boys 
Spp. Sycamore Press, 4, Benson 
Place, Oxford. £1. 

Mick Imlah 

The ZoohiRlst’B Both and other 
. advtoUircs- • - , « 

Unnumbered pages. Sycamore Press, 
£L5Q. 

John Puller's poetry has alwnys been 
characterized by its self-conscious 
playfulness. Fbller has taken to heart 
Auden's Insistence that poeiiy is a 
game, aad to hostile reaewrs this lias 
had the same consequences as it had 
for Auden's later work: the poetry’s 
light self-mistrust has seemed to be an 
evasion of proper, seriousness and a 
constriction on the imagination. 
Admirers argue conversely that It is 
precisely the lock of plonking 
literalness which is the Imannation^ 
fre^om, and in this sense Fuller has 
been, as lames Fenton argues in the 
blurb to this new collection, “For a 
large number of young writers. . . the 
decisive influence." 


Waiting for the Music has for its 
central subject another art: all the 
poems concern music in one way or 
another, and this allows the poet’s self- 
consciousness to egress itself in 
unfamiliar terms. Frequently, the 
setting is domestic, as in "Dozing*’, 
where o record is ending, or the 
extended "Lily and Violin”. Puller’s 
prosodic variety is ns great as ever, bul 
whnt this book shows in an unusually 
couccniruvud form is his gift for 
imngary. The third of the poet's 
"Nocturnes'’ describes a piano 
keyboard, "one of the / Minor thgugh 
loved surfaces" of his life. A 
chnractcrisflcnily scrupulous paren- 
thesis, “(One dear body and Hie cloudy 
blue / Splicrc itself come to mind ns 
grcnler)", intervenes before the fina) 
slaicmcnt: 

I III above it wllh fingers spread 
As ir lo heal llic strnficncu world of 
Clopitanl and forest which offer 
Their wounded sounds into the smiling air. 
The quiddities of wood and ivory come 
magically alive, while the poem settles 
from ill "straitened'’ nine-syllable lines 
into the uneasy comfort of a centrally 
disturbed pentnmeicr. 


imaginative strength such seriousness 
needs to make it alive. 

John Fuller is a printer and publisher 
of poetry as well as a poet: Alan 
Hoflinghuist and Mick imls^ both 
appear under his Sycamore Press 
imprint. Alan Hollinghurst's poems 
are tight-lipped explorations of 
childish and adolescent sexuality, 
though this is often rendered by an 
atmosphere of expectant hedonism. 
One poem begins strikingly “When \ 
was very young / My thrill was 
travesty". Tne narrator describes how 
he took "my tiny aunt's stilettos" to 
school, 

and pleated rummer skirts 
with swIrVng flower prints 
made gowns that swcni the floor 
and Kmd iha naked le^, 

“Licked" is exact in describing what Is 
almost a pre-genital phase, which finds 
Its manhood In trips to the opera. 

With my new baritone voice 
and a napkin Cor a cravat 
I lerenaded our road 
like the only Italians I knew. 

Italy, and mote generally the operatic 
world, take on the symbolic value Ihey 
had for Forster. The success of 
Hollinghurst's poetry U clearly 
dependent on his ability lo make detail 
tell. 

The overall effect of Conpdenthl 
Chats ivf//i Boys is desolating. 
"Mother's words: so terribly bore^ 
feed back into the poem they conclude, 
which focuses on a reproauction “of 
Sickert’s pink and green EnnuH 
hanging in the upstairs Junkroom/ 
where Iniade my houses" . 'woodwoim 
in the picture have “drilled what 
mothercalted/ unmentionable places": 
"bored" becomes laoeraling and 
terrible through punning, and inti- 
mates psychological horror. 

Horcot of a different kind appears in 
Mick Imloh's poems. The most 
successful of these are dramatic 
SKeches, "Quasimodo uys 
Goodnl^t" and “The Zoologist's 
Bath", latter uses two speakets 
and is a fantasia on the ideas ot Arthur 
Woolmer, a Victorian evolutionist wlio 
believed that land species would make 
every effort lo return to Ihe sea. Tlie 
unfortunate uansformation life 
zoologist undergoes is richly comic, as 
we arc given nis obsessive interior 
monologue on history. Nonh "was a 
wlinlo"; 


Try proving il7 You’re in the Deluge, 

ri^t. 

And someone says. I’ll bot you drown, 
you’re wicked; 

vyhicli boss would you splash lo, an anefenf 

K ':h a hammer 
size, of Crystal 
Palace? 

And so would I. 


Nearly all of Dawe's contributors are 
generous with autobiographical detail, 
whether it's prosenied flatly or, more 
artfully, used ns an element in a more 
complex de^ (Paul Durcan, Paul 
Muldoon). Ine iiomc territory has 
proved a valuable starting-point for a 
good many poets, though the degree of 
expertise brought to Mar oh ft Varies 
considerably, ft is perhaps iwmticss to 
complain that Gerald Dawe's 
unimpeachable ironies and 
poignancies, for example, mi; 
found K more rtiylhmfe outfot 
.Robert Juhlfrionrttibiidhopd 


“Concerto for Double Bass 
In Martian fashion: 

He b ■ drunk teaning companfonably 
Around ■ lamp post or doing up 
With huermittent concentraUon 
Anoiher drunk’s coal. . . 

It is worth noting how "iiiierfnftteat" 
vrorks for both Image end subject, end 
how much this xJnd of ii?iagdty 


Except that my feet 
Bntuahi In strange fifih, 
And left ii In the hall. 

On the stain, everywhere. 


S? other iBt^« Wole Carl MaUiews, wfiile Malibew 

wd found our on! 


j* JFtMi i ’ jgi upgig yuwp>j must have been len or 
. ie.ss./Dadwasdrivingtbeoldviin/6ut 


in the Lagan valiw") might just as well 
have been evokeofn prose. Hie lllle of 
the anifaology. after all, indicates thiil 
there is still scope for .devefoodlaaL' i 
Hut some of Dawe’s authori'^' 
MacCarthy among them 
Kern to have aoileved 
maturity of lone. 


conclusions 

Out dose yoar ey« uitf it hi iiinfet •; ' 

At Ihe edge of the world. It Is (he 
.... language..' 
Ofdolphlns.thegrowHfoftne^rooUr- 
The heiri-btfet slowing 4|oOT,^';,r • .> 

. . j mm (he analoffy bel^^ 

ririUng , «xhd8B crinkly 
' ^ich'jjuipiit'^' 


Other aiialiiies to be savoured here. g|rfece pf 

, ' and moving ta ta jMieepiton .rfinw Ji 


.Poetry .WIkfu .Press, have 'recehfly 
mHObM Ths'.An Se^ma Neimey, a , 
coUeotipn ot cTitn^rossayis edited and 
. Introduced by Tony Curtis (151pp.'*r 

iWfll and death of.uueaj . 'hv Anne Stevaiuan. ^Statidnsi 


vinMO oeain w essays by Anne Stpvenaqn, "JAwfoM: 
jipbei . .' Seamus Heaney aifo the fiacred 

iS»uMili»s»tfl»-,dqd . JHlie Tiadiiw.: Self.’ ■ md. -^e. 


ii^e%i 


JWn Ihe iniiaWtjnB of. ih'e Low 

inqiiiribon,, young Jan van 

as the Sea, Boggart,: while .his .sister 
llayifb^^nt) to look', after 
>V’iGwdI)fi Kolliuid’i 
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Noah's children are disposed of with " 
manic literalism poor porker, 

opens Speechless as tomato"); the rational 
passes smoothly into lunacy. 

The less suecess&il poem's, such as 
"Abdrtioii" and “jealousy", are- 
unsatisfying bephiise '.the .poet's 
inventiveness exceeds (he : provided 
fadrt i and (he plots of ihepoedis vanish . 
behind the exubefartrebt imag^ and . . 

.. .language. T^e embryo wJd(1id^-ribei : . '.f 

depencbORthepoef’Jwft. A4(ngfealip' luelf as.'bannd'''4nffe^ ghfeiy./ Av 
would geatroy (Ik ixtomi and Fuller Is .rabbit’s foot,' gristly /, In.-sonieone'^ ' 
tionsdous or the tigfitfope sW)li..,eiMner'>^i^5te': 

.'•be'..; ,.. 
ih?;-'-*' 

.iMkds' tqt^. 

-•slruotlliing td n^b it-rit^ 
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No false gods 


B. J. Kemp 


A. Rosalie David 

The Ancient BBypUans: Religious 
Beliefs and Practices 
260pp. Routledge and Kesan Paul. 
£9.^(paperbacK, i5.95). 
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Anranc who writes about Chrisiinnity 
or Isiam faces a subject defined by the 
existence of active believers who nave 
been anxious to create definitions of 
their own. Ancient Egyptian religion, 
however, belongs to an earlier stage of 
human consciousness. Under the 
heading “reliuon" we group a broad 
ranw of explanations of phenomena 
ana practices which - the Egyptians 
pursued over three ntiilennia. What 
makes it so difficult for us is that 
logically consistent arrangemcm and 
explanation in tlie modern sense were 
not pan of their thinking. 

Modern writers who seek an orderly 
summary of Egyptian beliefs 
consequently face 3efcRt from tlie 
outset. It was an age more innocent 
than ours because there was far less to 
divide it. The Egyptians lived before 
the development of natural science 
created a rival channel for the thou^ils 
of clever men. Yet the natural 
inclination to curiosity and to 
complexity was there, and confronted 
the basic problems of life, death, the 
dichotoiiw of order and chaos, and the 
nature or the universe with a riot of 
colourful mythology untainted by 


doubt. They lived also before the 
corrosive idea of monotheism and its 
inevitable rejection of the beliefs of 
others had uined much ground, and so 
they speculated in an atmosphere of 
total equanimity, where the idea of 
false gods and wrong beliefs had no 
place. They did not follow our rules, 
and so we are not in a position to judge 
Egyptian religious texts and to say 
wnicli represented a greater feat of 
intellect than others. 

What tan modern, Western man 
make of it? Not a lot, it seems, to j'udge 
from most attempts at explanation,, 
both professional and amateur. There 
is, however, an escape route. Since by 
“religion" we mean virtually the entire 
intellectual matrix of ancient Egypt, 
we can observe and describe many of 
Its workings through a survey of 
Bgvptlan hTstdry, Arrhireciorc, burial- 
customs and su on. The reader 
becomes an outside observer but is left 
on safe eroiind. This is the traditional 
approach, and Rosalie David's book 
adheres to it. Tlte very arrangement of 
lie ■ ■ ■ 


Peoples of the Sea 


Kenneth Kitchen 

Trude Dothan 

The Philistines and their Material 
Culture 
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Resourceful responses 


the book is strictly chronological. It 
begins with the late prehistoric period, 
where guesswork has to rule, and 
proceeds through the pyramidage (the 
Old Kingdom), the civil wars of the 
First Intermediate Period-, the period 
of classic literature and taste (the 
Middle Kingdom) nnd finally the 
imperial age of the New Kingdom. 

Section by section, religious texts pf 

religion are well documented in texts of 
thelater periods, yet are mostly passed 
over. Perhaps this is a reflection of a 
not uncommon view that the last 
millennium was one of decline and 
superstition. 


include much further reading, 
translations of some of the key 
documents and a gazetteer of religious 
sites with descriptive notes. 

The author's brisk and businesslike 
approach mirrors the way in which 
modern scholarship, unable to cope 
with Egyptian religion as a revelatory 
phenomenon , has retreated to political 
explanation. This is very apparent in 
the case of King Akhenaten. who 
shocked^ mid-fourteenth century bc 
E npt with a short-lived but dramatic 
shift in theological emphasis, which 
brought the flrsi hint of a coming world 
of intellectual division. Dr David is 
entirely accurate when she writes: 

“More recently this concept of a 
visionary ruler has been replaced by 
the view that Akhenaten was a political included 'or takeirnote of 

opportunist who introduced a new The work has six chant^rc rniinu»>^ assimilated colruraUv" u .. 

bya«rpmheSsivVb^^^^^^^^ Canaanite andllS 

nri^ihnnA^'* 'odex. Chapter One succinctly reviews coffins wre not invuwfc 

pnKthood. Wu this ail there really the historical sources for the I^ilisiines ^ but adopted 

was to It? Or is the author just one of in south-west Palestine (to which they influence, (itw 

gave their name; during the thirteenth ‘ 


their characteristic UeconHn 
sub-chapter" (Four)?iI*^i?’'« 
Third, a treatment of burial?*'^ 

until curbed by the^ Hebrw 

This beautifully printed volume is a properly observed 

revised and updated version of Trude ®*cavations, the potteiv 
Dothan's work on the Philistines first HI®'" Phases; fine ware. 
published in Hebrew in 1967. While red on white 

the volume is dated 1982, the ’ ' 

acknowledgments are dated 1979. nnd 
the bibliography reaches to 1978 


of slightly lower 

thus, devefopments in the past three /'^Pan^bro^^'Ji 

pr/oj*r years could perhaps not be motK? 

included or tnlri>ii Philistines bjecame steadily^" 


many victims of the 
modem scholarship? 


banllruptcy of 


Oddly, the book more or less ends 
with Akhenaten. Yet another 
thousand years lay ahead, and it was 
during the latest phases that some of 
the features of Egyptian religion that 
have left their greatest impression on 
the popular view of ancient Egypt 
arose, in particular, the last centuries 
saw, for the first time, the animal cults 
which demanded the mass 


G. W. Djmbleby 

M, R, Jarman, G. N. Bailey 
and H. N. Jarm^^ (Editors) 

Early Europeaa Aariculture: Its 
roundatlons and development 

^3pp. Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 24359 9 

This is the third volume by the British 
Academy Major Research Project on 
the Early HIstdry of Aeiricullure, The 
•firsl two, Papers ln“ Economic 
Prehistory and ralaeoeconomy, were 
edited by Eric Higgs, who was inwlved 
' in the early stages of preparation for 
this volume before he ; cfled^ and to 
who'm It is dedicated. ' ' ' 

llhe-. first' thrte’ chapters of Eariy’ 
European Aurltuliure art n fully 
argued expoatlon of tlie theoretical 
bases of the project. Hiese' centre on 


ognizable. Hie book contains a num- 


recalling ' * that some 
contingents served wiii ™ 
forces from the first yeanol^ 
II, at the Battle of Qade5h,fl2i5)( j 

Absolute chronology io Hsirt 
rests on Egyptian dates. Uritik 
5l®*y; Dothan j« fc 
Cambridge Ancient History ittai 
some twenty yeare ago - reuoulk 
enough then, but up to a quts 
century too high today. Mertiml 
now Is c 1213-1203 (not 123fiflVtf 

groupofpeoples(peoplesoftheSea, in bc. The supposed scarate of K 
terms). In so far as VIII give Mrs Dothan someniifw- 
and rightly so, because they an i 
reality scarabs of statues of Raii^ 
I! (as established by Yoyotte in 19<?). 
This limits the possible span of used 
some tombs. The rest of k 
chronology is acceptable, If ik 
Egyptian key-dates are lowered V 
about twenty-five years at 


to tenth centunes bc - the period of 
their definitive settlement tnere and 
greatest power, until contained by the 
efforts of David and Solomon. It is 
within this period, and radiating out 
from this area, that archaeologicar sites 
have yielded distinctive remains ~ 
pottery, day coffins, a form of rock-cut 
tomb, remains of temples - which have 
consequently acquired the epithet 
‘‘Philistine". When - they came to 
Canaan, the Philistines were one of a 


All lai ua 

some of these groups ore indistinguish- 
able from each other in dress, etc, in 
the Egyptian pictorial record (the only 
one we nave), the term “Philistine" has 
to cover Philistines proper, l^jekkcr 
and Danuna. With that qualificaiioD, 
airo made by Mrs Dotlinn, the 
coincidence of the historical sources 
and the archaeological remains in 


b^ofsuch theories for whichTheren^ newcomer who wants n the archaeological remains in beginning, and by about a decade [n 

be no concrete evidence, but before ®®<^sible and accurate introduction to spaceBndtimefullyjustifiestlieovernll the twelfth and eariy . eleveati 
condemning these as speculation il of Egyptian religion "Philistine". centuries bc. 

must be recognized that some widely j enpuj^. It Chapters Two to Five are the solid 

accepted ardincological views are prwoke or worry. It belongs hearlofthebook.Flrsr,nlucld,critjcnl 

. apparently no better .founded.. .. . ‘he. tradition of Egypjology as survey of twenty-eight inaior, nnd a 

■The i,^l8enp.^^Srrr 'CM 


espcdnlly pottery 
:ond, a clear survey 
of tlie types of pottery and 


Worlds on which the sun set 





• theronce'pioF ™ . Slre&Sestlc stoS? Th?fiS 

iJhipJ appearance of Neolithic agriculture 

which has drawn cnticlsm from variouk therefore can varv fmm 
quarters. The edUors art obviously SeSTth^haSiS^^ 
sensitive to such, criticism and have apparen^^^^^ 

, gone to some lengths (o answer jt/ . 

■ Some reservations will rtiiiain; but the . -tnerea^ng population^ along with 

ma$^ of results presented here nbt onlv Wd a ^foping technoldgVi acting 

. .have a coherence but also make seiirt, .?V?“8We resourMS.- Would, have 
i even thou^' they may’ go a^n 
accepted doctrine, Slash-and-burn 
Q^t,'-for. . niost of. 'Europe, pure 

B omfidismtnBynevcrhaveexisted.and ' 
le megnifth builders were primarily 
7 pakiprafists. 

- i-The'!. projegt 
caMecl 
.'.deal b. 

;Neplithtc< ..sites :]iv - many,: '.parts 


■ 1 . : — . i,,ni 1103 U6CII muunsiDic ror remains csi» 

Sedroft “ 

Ecoifbmicstudies have turned iipsome niuMrnieujoi tii 

unexpected .conclusions; for example, 
coastal sites, even those with huge sliell 
middens, were probably primarily 
dependent on terrestrial and not 
marine resources. When arable 
fariniiig came along, the resource it 
needed- was cultiv^le soil, sb sites 
wre often in very different situations Crisnin Tinkoll 
from those of IheMesoliiJilc. In upland MCKeil 

areu, which may have been exploited — 

by Neolithic (ranshumance for summer 
.'grazing, ihert was a closer resource 
interest, find rome sites in the uplands 
showed a Irahsitio'h frditi dependence 
on wild animals to thC use ' of 


The author has prorided a kt^ 
nrticulated handbook which, miaarv 
form, should bc a boon to 
find suribus students 
Near East whose work and hiuua 
involve them with the Tnatdil 
nf the ancient Philistines. 


Nigel Davies ; 

The Ancient Kingdom of Mexico 
272pp. Allen Lane. £12.$0, 
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excluded. So arc the Zapntecs nnd 
Mixiecs of OaxocB, and the peoples of 
the city of El T»jfn and their successors 
on the Quif coast. Whnl society can bo 
regarded ns regional nnd what as 
ecumenical is open to argument. 
Certainly th^ were all entangled with 
each other. Even if the fabrfo of pro* 
Hispanic society was richly diverse, Its 
underlying unity was cleartrom its slow 
beginnings to its quick end. 

The difliculty for the historian lies |n 
the jjature of the- evidence. Reading 
backwards, our knowledge -of Aztec 
society is fairly good. .We lhave the 
ploteau),|^BRkhared similar traditions, written accounts of the Spiahlands 

of thnnohr nAH rAiiamm all — j nomcananthropologists), thosc 

pre-Hispanlc peoples them- 

— K— . .“^T — jf— — » -i*'* PM.-T- sometimes. Jhrbttgh their 

S®®o|yp0.' This;: thC' authors believe, fhelast-confonnto.a^CTiwof surviving painted i -books, and the 

would in turn have led to behavioural ffijpwth,. success and iDtema) ^jlapse. archaforogical cepialns which pc 

change. Indeed tliey see this line as the believed tfl^was only a central ARrei;foirBut furt^mti 

most promising way ahead for futrire. pf lime before the sun would- rapIdlyMltfer and 
“■ 1^ .must/, be. remembered; '®^^iib|rise'.9D'thelr world, the 'fifth for the > Toltl^, Teotihuacarios and 

_ Jndeed this belief Olmda we'Jiave . to reIjr'Sh ' the 

the paralvsii'xif .nerve.. arcbaeoiOBidal -evidence spiced with 


The societies of ancient Meidco, which 
came to so abrupt an end between 1519 
and 1521, had common orimns and 
common characteristics. All (fopended 
on maize (iuelf aii- invention of the 
early peoples of the mountain 


for sympathetic re-creat|on o( k 
framework of existence in IM W 
societies under review ai» P 
conveys something of whal U.aJ 
have been l/ke fo have lived la 
His .iphapters on the Azt«J 
nailicularly eloquent and inteOTijJ 
Under his guidance it is alrtwut 
to understand the stnte ®f 
called for ever increasing swntw.? 


raiisis. - - . ■ iHwccu iMcysceinisiineas me • wubt 

u-i': 1 most promising way ahead for futriie P-* bme> 

ri- ■ research. It must /be: remembel^ d^CjiOlrise.on tl 

of^^ eldViotk thatnaforpl sefectiqrr gctSfoiL A . 

#hL . on jhe : eariiest IndiyIdualSr iwrou, pobulaUpiisl ilnd' 

S the same »fould be truest 


wuilwu IWI WTwa -O ^ 

human lives to ensure ine|0« »» 
of the sun and those wartw « 
nourished by it. ' ^ 

For future editions of whaidwjj 
to be a popular book, it mg «* 
•well to get away from 

these sodetieswerBcitlieiW^ 

empires in our Mhse 
We dimply do not know 
TeotihugfflBJW Of 

the early 


SSi^«.ST^« n^ooern _ 


The areas cowered haw been grpuped.- point,. 

. ,;;Ui\der,lhefolfowngcl|htrief fteadirttf^^^ v • • ,j ' ; - 

'^cogsis, Iskhs 'dud llttbralsi'^^ime ' way. ' Ip this book traeV 

I . . -tlo^andsi^ lhe- iURlw % P®” are what he 

V.; ; ..Ini^reating. j^dpler devbteif ioj the where the ecumenicgV'&res 


paraiysW: nerve./ aren^ spiced with nassace-wav for 

p, their dest^iohiat the myth; exlii^lation frbni ine sixteehijj and Amen<* jS'L 

lunch.of desperadoes W century atuTthe fofluenewrof modem ^ 


u - .twt.ean be deinonetrated fT’bm'Bite foi 
j : j:; , we; -ihls flq Itself is :sqine:lfokeri Of 

fjdnksjiu the arglifhenis 


. . uuiii umc iiiHieriHis, oui liie icsuiis 

ir naus-i I-— -are inevitably partial and uncertain. 

spropd of a technique of portery- 
making or-of a Mrticular architectural 
deV,«ra,ot^S6fcllyJ.o given a 


means, are stHl 7.?^S|tSes'di 
controversy with 

rather summarily. .Th^'^^of 

doutjls about: some. 


poiificalor';Slila7i^ SSdoIoS‘ - de»^ .-J 

grass-covered mounds ‘ still SSOTufpfore. 

and squinting 

coriforted flguics in stone 
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^ X - umH hevond its 01 


Rud olf Klein 

brown and Nicola 

lUJiOE 

iwniie Ibe Welfare Slafet A Report 
Sftbe SSRODHSS Programme of 
5JjSrch into Transmitted 
nujrivatlon , 

jjtap. Heinemann Educahonal. 
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Wilson and Dorothy 
J. Wilson 

.^pgUtkal Economy of the Welfare 
i'"35«^nTnd Unwin. £15 

Oax upon a time the social sciences - 
lud no greater admirer than Sir Keith 
JcMph. In a previous incarnation as 
S«T«iary of State for the Social 
SfTvices in the Heath administration, it 
ru to them that he. looked for 
wiijaoM. When he reorganized the 
UiiiiMial Health Service, it was to the 
niDseement experts that he turned for 
idijn. ^^en he wanted to deal with 
4e problem of_poverty, it was to the 
Socw Science lUsearch Council that 
ktumed for help. Yet ten years later, 
IS Ibe bom*again Secretary of State 
h( Education in the Thatcher 
Oovemmenl.SirKeithhasemergedas 
the scourge of the social scientists and 
, tbebafflmeroftheSSRC.Neveroneto 


evolved well beyond its original 
conception. The initial point of 
concern was with a particular social 
issue best referred to as that of tlie 
multi-problem family nnd its place in 
society. Hie ultimate area of study 
covers the extent nnd form of 
deprivation nnd disadvantage; pat- 
terns of continuity and discontinuity 
and explanations of deprivation and 


disadvantage; and implications for 
social action. The whole scope of the 

n ramme has altered and with it 
lias of explanation and indeed of 
implication. 

The programme as It finally emerged 


DUiakfrs, he has swung tuii circle, me 
low affair has turned sour. 

To understand Sir Keith‘s volte face, 
uii find the key to his disillusionment, 
foe h no bett^ source than the book 
tv Muriel Brown and Nicola Madge. 
Ins Is, in effect, an end-of-term report 
OD the I SSRC’s programme on 
. baasffljited deprivation which was 
tnKbAi,by Keith in- 1972 and 
slicb ihvotved over seventy academics 
nrking on tlurty-four projects of 
vvious kinds; the most ambitious 
tfonpt yet made to harness the social 
riences 'to the concerns of oolicy- 


niken. And while Despite the welfare 
■||^|s p n mar il y co ncerned to distil the 

fWMTch progrmi iiiiL., 

D^iiuting as a study of the 
I Ritlionsl]ip between social sdenUsts 
^pohey-makers: n relationship 
•WB, the evidence would .to 
U destined to end in a imitUal 
**w of betrayal, 

1 1* launching the ' .' research 
Sir K^thT'WM ript.only 
J BpuiM t^ a general concent, about 
^*®*™g.poverty in a society whicb- 
. *^*^ndlng an ever-increasing 
Pyortion of the national income on 
^ welfare. But he defined his 
Mts very spedfic way: it was 
J^t^ poverty that reflected, in his 
CTtUie transmission of deprivation 
to generation; Itonly 
eyef^ijt, depnvaUoii' co'uld' be 
S?”" “if means could be found clf 
problem families creating 
problem children, and so da capo -It 

■ & of solutlpp 

h4§eaSS bad,it§ root in. family 
! thatil 


but, askeddlfferent questions andused 
different methodological approaches: 
“Indeed there are as many definitions 
of deprivation employed by 
researchers as there are sludfes". What 
had started out as a research 
programme designed to address itself 
to a discrete, specific problem, thus 
turned out in the event to be an 
exercise in demonstrating that the 
extent of the problem was far greater, 
and its nature far more complex; than 
assumed in the original definition. 
Instead of providing policy instru- 
ments, the programme demonstrated 
the peculiarly intractable nature of the 
issue by documenting the scale of 
deprivation and disadvantage in our 
society; instead of solving problems for 
the policy-makers, it created embar- 
rassment for tliem by underlinin& the 
failure of the attempts to eradicate 
poverty. For once tne scope of the 
programme .was widened, tlie final 
conclusion reached followed almost 
automatically: that "much deprivation 
is deeply rooted in the structure of our 
society and affected by the network of 
unequal opportunities and life chances 
that the structure maintains". 

No wonder Sir Keith felt betrayed. If 
his own theory of th? cycle of 
deprivation was not ehtirQly dfsmlased 
- some of tlic research indicates (hat it 

S ans io hold water, if only for n 
3rity of the disadvantaged - it lind 
been largely ignored. From liis 
perspective, the programme of 
research had been subverted, and used 
by the research community to pursue 
its own ideological preoccupations 
with mapping the extent of poverty in 


sciences is that the former inescapably 
make value judgments when defining 
problems. Consider, for example, the 
vast literature on poverty: here, as the 
Wilsons make clear in their admirable 
introduction to The Political Economy 
of the Welfare Stale, competing 
statistics of poverty reflect competing 
assumptions about what the 
appropriate benchmarks for measuring 
deprivation should be. Depending on 
the assumptions made, the figures con 
either be inflated or deflated^ But, to 
concede a point to Sir Keith, there is 
precious little science about the way 
those benchmarks are formulated - 
although scientific techniques may be 
used in the process of measurement 
once the assumptions have been made. 
So the re&l cbntribution of the 
academic community has often to do 
less with the application of pretty 
rudimentary "scientific" techniques 
than with the scholarly dissetUon or the 
nature of the value Judgments being 


made and the trade-offs involved in 
policy choices. Ironically, therefore, if 
Sir Iftith were to succeed in forcing the 
SSRC to change its name, this mi^i 
well bc to the advantage of the 
academic community. On oatance, it 
may be more sensible to aspire to first- 
class scholarship and intellectual 
analysis than to wtial (by the criteria of 
the natural sciences) will always be a 
second-class form of science. 

But whether or not the SSRC 
changes its name, the Brown and 
Madge study suggests that friction 
between the academic community and 
the politicians will continue. The cycle 
of deprivation jirogramme, as 

documented in their Dook, hardly 
shawfi the research comTnunity at Us 

ci«inh^Yfo'»rendh'c[irrib on fo'me 
finan^l bandwagon, intent on 
pursuing their own individual interests 
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that it did manage to produce at least 
some good research, its effect was to 
antagonize (he SSRCs paymasters. 
Moreover, (his effect was - as I have 
sought to argue - inevitable, given the 
antagonistic interest s of the two parlies 
concerned. So the uncomfortable 
conclusion from this case study may 
well be that the social sciences can 


rather than on addressing themselves 
to their brief, or worldng out a 
coherent package. Bui to the extent 


start valuing the academic community 
- against alfprecedent - in terms of its 
contribution to the quality of 
intellectual debate about policy, as 
distinct from looking to it for insmnt 
policy fixes for their immediate 
problems. Certainly, if only politicians 
could be persuaded that this is what the 
social sciences do best, there would be 
less risk of another Keith Joseph 
turning on the SSRC in a fit of 
disappointment, as excessive ex- 
pectations lead to excessive 
disillusionment. 
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The authorsof Cured to Death make no 
bones about their purpose, and start 
Chapter One with a bang, stating that 
"Western medicine has made a 
fundamental error in allowing itself to 
become reliant upon the universal use 
of drug therapy". The next 100,000 
words or so are devoted to supporting 


this thesis, and governments, doctors, 
patients, nnd fmoai piirtic«\iw\y , ot 
course) the pharmaceutical industry all 
come in for their sliare of the blame. 
Everybody who ever^ reads a 

newspaper or watches television knows 


tliat modern synthetic medicines liave 
side-effects which can be serious (like 
death). The (hnlidoinidc affair 


has felt beuayed. From its 
.U.was only asiced to test a ' 


.Uwas only asked to test a "hypothesis" 
▼ the phrase used by Michael Posner, 
the 'Ch^mjan of tnc SSRC, in his 
introduction toiida book - and it did so 
using the meBtodology of the 
discipline. For the customer of the 
research to complain that it had not 
come up with the expected answer is 
aiirely unreasonable. 

Id ai sense, both are rigtu, From Sir 
Keith’s point of vfoW, ifowas not 
unreasonable to expect that^ social 
science community would kclually 
address the quqti^,.he had-askeci, 
instead of the question he ought to 
have asked in the opinion , of the 
researchers. From the point of riew of 
fhe^sr^al science community, it was 
riot itippqffonable to redefine the 
Drobleni fn^a .'wav which fitted into its 


punched that unhappy truth into our 
»<»Ufo>rimMaBnMiniwnflM i and we ore 
reminded of tne fact at regular 
intervals, most recently by the 
witlirawal of Opren, after it was 
discovered that this pill for relieving 
the pain nnd swelling of arthritis (whipn 
it often accomplished very well) was 
killing an undue proportion ofils users;. 

Arabella Melville and Colin Johnson 
naturally (gleefully, perhaps) provide 


details 6t the more notorious drug { 
disasters of the past couple of decades, i 
together with some harrowing cose t 
histories. But only a tiny proportion of i 
users suffer death or dramatic harm ] 
from medicines, such as blindness or ‘ 
cancer or grave anaemia, and the ] 
important aspect of the story told in i 
Gired to Death is the manner In which < 
our addiction to pills and potions 
results in R massive amount or lesser 
suffering, and how it distorts (he 
pattern of medical care. 

Britain, with a population of 56 
million, is getting through around 350 
million NHS prescriptions each year, 
which amounts to just over haif-a- 
dozen packages of potential poisons 
for every man, woman and child in the 
land, for there is no such thing as a sate 
drug. Illness resulting from this 
massive d'lsiributiun of dangerous 
chemicals is now responsible for about 
five per cent of hospital admissions, 

. and some 30 per cent of hospital 
I patients suffer some kind of unwanted 
! effects from medicines administered 
i during their stay. The numbers 
r similarly afflicted within the com- 
r numity at large must be enormous, 
s Melville nnu Johnson offer (ho 
r estimate of overone million significant 
i adverse drug reactions occurring in 
s Brltairi every year, nnd this is probably 
S the order or ine probjem. .. 

^ 0/course many, put by no means all , 
^ of (he 2,Q0D‘Odd prescription drugs 
* Bvallableconrelievesuffenngnndsave 
1 lives when properly used, .ns. Ih,e 
: authors of this treatise somewhat 


giudgii^y concede. The trouble is that 
many oftnese powerful compounds are 
so often misused. Not long ago the 
dien chairman of Britain's official 
Medicines Commission said to me that 
"Doctors of my generation, 
particularly those in general practice 
(because hospital doctors do pick up a 
certain amount of information) have 


no idea how to use, I suppose, ninety 
percent of modern drugs.’* And a High 
Street chemist, a past president of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, has described 
the jsrescribing habits of doctors as 
"diBDolical". Melville and Johnson 
aiwe that the public trust In the myth 
oPn pill forevery ill", the doctors' lack 
of understanding of modern 
medicines, and the drug industry's 
aggressive and extremely skilful 
marketing techniques, all combine to 
ensure that excessive ’ and 
inappropriate prescribing is 
commonplace. 

Three-quarters of all consultations 


problem hi^ahyw which fitted into its^ 
model of the Wnild; after all, no one' 
jvmild dream pf sntine the n^ttfral 

prtsu|$|fo^ti(m thflr :: 
But, 6i^. ^urse, -the trouble is. that 

E olitidans : and social scientists 
levital^ use different models of the 
world; Hie former are concerned to 
define piroblems in such a wty that they 
become soluble in terins of their own 
preconceptions of the foifible: it is a . 


■P«1>etuateri appeared vtoi' be 
iWte' generations’^, to 


" .'^e:' teonomiC'- arid 
wholfc; fe-;.' 

r„*; 

*V li** ^ •J' **^ .*■**• ' »• "-*** 


search for simplicity atm^tability. If 
assuming that the eartlviB makes it; 
easlfo to devise pollcy'solutloni, then 
no matteg; ,In contrast, the social' 
sclenoeS Are conceritfd' ^th defining 
. tiiofB accurately ■ riatuit ' qi 
problems, not uilKifiriding acceptable 
policy solptiOnsiii^^Their bias is to 
documeni'il^l problems, riot to spive.. 
therntf/^dr.' skill, tends to lie in 
dpiB^pstfaijM complexity Md'iinddrr 
:,|pilng foe failures Of pplfoy*. 

:;r If differences :i In iriteliecluai lan^ 
rguagesarecqiripQUrided by dlcfareiices: 


as: they: ; 

undouptedlyi ‘^ 1 ^ 6 ih. the case d/'the 
oycle of^rivatioh - then the rifohU'iif ; 
mhinta^a diaiogtie'of the deiaf. For ! 
wha| fofoly distln^ the 

f;jS(TO nfoural 

J t .A ^ • • : .1 * •» 


A costermorlger’s stall 
With plastic fruit 
Stasid^n the rain, 

A- fi^eight interval 
Acrdtt the blurring pane 
■ I 'Where ' 

' Old^co^boy.ha(;- ' . ■ r.; ' 

..Thrown by a gust 
. : Of wind across .the lawn 
.. Htea Hnelly . . ' 

Ralii-'ifols'a ttadrad.:-teapot, . 

■ Contrives 

■■‘A furlesi dog ‘.•'■•C;. : =. j; 

,'.|-Ouir. (iaughter oiicai/lhjrgpL 
■’.''■A!-;itrenchant .rubber- fadg':.)'' 

''Sqiiati wary pf'aU'thls 
''.inelemept-.cafologM^^ 

: ■ ttritiiln.ilie va^'jj^qk'^li'ootiii' ■ ' 

•• :1 torri'to.'.rMcH -.vv'--. 

.VThe.tiravpl’g.uidp,^<'. •!. 

''.'BxpecranUyi'Vesurita; . •-• ••• 

‘The c|)llL;.i^us|ve;,tMe;.;^ 'j':-',-;; 

>..|i^;dUtaqwa';lli'foWi|H 
•:- Aii;c| waves'- 



ensiest way to resolre these usually 
grotesquely brief confronlntions bet- 
ween aoclors nnd their customers to 
the Instant salisfnction of those 
involved. Sotuethingpositivc has been 
done, never mind whether or no it is 
the best that could have been done. 
However, one GF I know hns managed 
to cut Ills prescribing lo one fifth of the > 
national average . without apparent 
detriment to his clientele, who, nfter 
> some original resistance, now actually 
count themselves fortunate end weft 
cared-for. 

Arabella Melville is described on the 
dust-jacket as a psychologist, and 
Colin Johnson os a Treelance 
journalist, so neither, has first-hand 
experience 6/ the problems they 
deScribe(except, perhaps; asfMtJenU). • 
But (hey. have read and consulted . 
widely, Arid list bver50p.references in 
support of their claims and argUir«eiits, : 

, Somtriiries' : ;'th^yv niake ' dubious: 


given foe stated purpose of the work.- 

Doubtless the pharmaceutical indps- 
try andia go^ many doctors Mli rail - 
against Curtri. fo Death,' seeing It. As a 
blued ant). 'Mpbian^^. piece-. o^^ ■ 

. prdpagMda, And doujbtlesS thq . 
autnors wll expect .jto'lesa. They.'w 
ransole . (hfonsqlvirei j with tqe ' 
kndwl^e.tbat despite fop' Mas; apd: ' 
-aome diatiehgeable statements and';.. 

. oontdiiridnsk they have made, out a . 
eon^birig^se /or the proseoitiari. )t- 
is:tirije s^O'eairie. to btu senses iii.ihe .> 
m'stter'drourdSOriffooaernmedjCines.;; . . 


soiiie thfrtyrt^g esssySs 
of .(VhjcH ori^Aljy' appeared in.' thp. ;. 
maii^iie whpae.^ 

t^eiitlelh atiniv^iV isjriArjm byjhhi;' 
book/ The 


bo6k> The irolfefclfoti fa: i jpt 

hihhUght anci celelbfaie Ihd, '^efy rad 

Cdritributon •4hmi/de'''An|bfa^WM iV 
Jelemy geabtopk, jEaul Wk\ 
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scrupulous in his use of evidence, his 
hanaling of one much-disputed matter 
of some significance illustrates how 
uncertain much of it is as well as the 
speculative nature of conclusions that 
can be drawn from it. He quotes from 
E. K. Chambers’s translation of an 
account by the German Thomas 
Platter of his visits in 1599 to London 
public playhouses: "i n the pauses of the 
cotnedy food and drink are carried 
round amongst the people. . This 
seems unequivocally to imply that 
performances were punctuated by 
several distinct Intervals. Then later Dr 
Hattaway writes, somewhat self* 
contradictorily, “Performances in 


inward terror and rhetorical amument, without Head or TaiP. Bartholomeusz 
of exclamation and definition.'' does as much as can be expected to 
Writing appreciatively on Tints bring the eighteenth-century pro- 
Andronicus, he iustJy remarks on the duclions to life on the basis of the 
inadequacy of editorial undeistanding limited e^ddence that survives, but it is 
of the play’s explicit and implicit stage not until 1802. when J. P. Kemble put 
directions. the play on at Dru^ Lane in a fuUer 

By comparison with Hattaway’s stjH abb^ 

economically informative studies, 

Bartholomeusz’s account of The 
Winter's Tale in early performance equate- 

seems diffuse and tentative, omitting There are some splendid things in. 
to exDound adeouatelv the nature oi the nineteenth century. Helena 


Both of these books are the product of again, ''intervals seem to have been 


niihlie nlflvhnum mm td have run to exDouiid adequately the nature oT the nineteenth century. Helena 

almost ^HSsty. pisiW^ with the F&Jio's stage dirertions ara^^^ u 

between the acts . . and conjectural identifications of actors as playing Hermione with 


devoting 


; -• •;!> 

r 


orivate attention to the implausible hypothesi 


Macready give an extraordinary sense 
not iust of what happened on the stage 


sbiwiBiiT ibseoiMi mw Ki uiwunm iiiuuuuwu uiiiy III u.iYaiB ■. 1 ** — « i. ^ 

dedicated to discovering h<Mptey?by..playhouteii,..Put^nfr.4he-maiter..a-4aLJ..,foinb set was employed 

Shakespeare and his contempeuan'es liufe further, we find m a footnote a rhrou^out the action. both performers and audience. Phelps 

work in. performance. Michel reference to Platter's account as Except for a possible fairground ®!fi; ?I!^ 

Hatlaway’s Ellzaheifm Popular transcribed and translated by adaptation (not mentioned here), the 

Theatre is in Ae series “Tbeairc Qiambers, along with a later play went unperformed after the tall of 


ProductionStudles''underihegenerai discussion ^ Ernest Schanzer. And if the monamhy till 1741, and all the. 
editorship of John Russell Brown. The we turn up Schanzer's article, we find a eighteenth-century performances of 
author's primary concern is with five statement that the English version which we have any real knowledge are 
Elizabethan plays in the context of the given by Chambers “is foil of of simplified versions by Macnamara 
Ihenirical conditions for which they mlstnuislalions of the original”, along ^rgan and David Garrick which tell 
were written. Dennis Bartholomeusz withanewtranslationofthepnssagein us more about the taste of the age than 
follows other icliolais (including ouesUon which reads “durcrig the play about Shakespeare. Performances in 
himselfinAfachef/ia/idrAeP/oyerf.ot food and drink is carried around the “statue” scene by Mrs Pritchard 


icliolais 


i- 


1967) in tracing in close detail the among ih< 
fluctuating fortunes of a ringle nlav important 
oyer more than three and a naif interv^s cr 
cehturfes. Both writers seek to assist 
readeis to apprehend that unwritten Thnmiia 1 
and partially unforeseen dimenrion of 
theatricaliam which distinguishes 
dramatic from literary texts. ^ndnwifow 

Di HanawM mdntains that texts years aroun 
like that of Mucedorus - the have justifii 
anonymous . romance formerly the first | 
attributed to Shakespeare, exception c 
phenomenally popular for sixty or were speers 
seventy years aRer it was written, but day; later ai 
latgely Ignored by later ages - “which see merit 1 
might seem lame stuff on the page sensitively 


among the people, , So an and Miss Farren inspired respectively a 
important piece of evidence for fine engraving by Raveoet and an 


intervals crumbles away. exquisite painting by Zoffany, well 

The plays individually treated are reproduced in this book alona with 
Thomas Kyd's Spanish Ttmedy, other relevant and well diosen 
Mii^orus, Marlowe's Edward u and illustrations. 

Dr Fanstus, and Shakespeare's Titus Reaction against the blandness of 

Andrwiicus, all written within a few Moigan and Garrick came from the 

years around 1590-afact which might 

nave justified a narrowing of focus in • • 

the first part. With the possible I *1 rT T/ 


art ; and the author has lit a fine 
account, in the Weekly Despatch^ of 
Plietps's own performance In the final 
scene. Charles Kean's elaborately 
archaeological production - an "almost 
wholly consistent Greek version of a 
Shakespearian play” - is amply 
documented: it (dls us a lot about some 
aspects of Victorian taste, but 
Bartholomeusz ignores the evidence of 
a quite different kind provided by 
Williaffl Brough's Perdlia: or the Royal 
MUhnald, a delightful burlesque 
successfully performed alongside 
Kean's production: The .Times 


near the Victorians 
themselves. i| 

Though earlier prodiiBin« I 
interesting to historiaSs o/fe I 
he theatre, tmtumUwtSSi 
twentieth century do we 
that the stem history of 
much 10 ten us about sUkSS 
not until then 

appear to be ^ 
wth the structure of ShakSSP 
Play at a more than luperfrSffi' 
The change comes suddeai« ^ 
before the First World War- pSuT 
Bartholomeusz links it '*14? 

emeraence of modernism in fliiit,; 
In 1910, in New York, WaiE 
Ames, in a little-known woduSi 
exceptional interest, auemj. 
modified Elizabethanism 
admitting many trsdltionti cm IX 
in 1912, Harley Granville 
close to playing the ootnpleui^ 
historic production at tnej^A 
successful restoration ofiaiM 
vriiole scenes that had 
omitted assisted in the uadi aa fo 
and appreciation of Utws 
structure, justifying John Mneni 
comment that “^e perkmm 
seemed to me to be a riper iniiM 
piece of Shakespearean critidflAal 
have seen hitherto in priat,” insiaa 
Baker did for the play all ikH I 
needed; but subsequent prodDdin 
discussed In this valusble ebtddi 
have, with vat^ng deques of io«s 
supplemented and modified ei 
awareness of how the plsy ttorjuhfr 
mutations of its natural enviio^ 


exception of Edward //, these plays 
were specraculariy succesafiil in their 
day; later ages have been less reatW to 
see merit In them. Hattaway offers aiIa*. 
sensitively Imaginative readings, AUfill mflCKlfi 
paying {fortlculqr attention to what he — n— - 
cafls - adapting Brecht’s term Gesttts - COBURN Freer 
“ gests"; that 1$, ''oaoments when the _ 
visual elements of the scene combine Foetka of Jm 
with, the dialogue in a significant form 2S6pp. Johns Hoi 
that rovealMhe^nqftditiantfiUifoJfidlliiiiwOiW^ 
play”. When be can, he derives ~ " 


Listening to the rhythm 




• . t|.rl u 4,1 . . I 


(-5, ' 

irP 


come tollfe when their motif pattemi, paying {fortlculqr attention to what ne 
dramatic rhythms, and formiilajc plots cafls - adapting Brecht’s term Gesttts - 
work upon the group consciousness of “gests”; that n, ''moments when the 
4 playhouse audience so that action vKual elements of the scene combine 
turns, to theme, spectacle to emblem, with, the dialogue in a significant form 
and speech (o , discourse". . He that 

endeavours to demonstrate the validity play”. When be can. he derives 
ofthispointofvtewbyTe-creatbigthe evidence from modem productions, 
impact of his selected texts In the He was unfortunate to be writing just 
conditions for which they vrere too early to draw on Mlcbael 
composed. By way of necenaiy Bogdanov's excellent and instructive 
background,, in the first part of his versioiv of The SpanfrA Tragedy at the 
-book he offen a hisUnlqal account of Ramnhl Theatre. One of the more autor 
, the' structure and resources of bizarre moments In ' Elizabethan 
' Elizabethan ' theatres, the organi- tragedy comes in this play,, when 

* zation, compodtion, and regulation of Hieronimo is required to bite out his hfors 
. acting companies, and the make*up, owti tongue. Dr Hattaway offers no 

behavUiuc, and expectations of their comment on this moment, (hough its 
audiences. importance both . as a wordlessly 

Most, if riot all, of'the!eirideoce on ^nificant action cotnniwled.Qn iri the 
. which hi draws for his’ admirable dWoaue - a gesi - and as one wfoch 
. sidithesis s his own word - has long flight evoke respoqse||i ron^ng from 
; been available bpt h is, as he says, ; ^ 

'‘biulym^intedendposesforniidaDle 

pfoblenis of inteipretafion". ’ He ^idl pursued by a bear” in 

; deploys it ivitb discrimination end BartholomeuHS play. It Is 

.. liidependent : judgments reflectliiB hard , to believe that Ffotlarray would 
recent thou^ in, for example; hS have omitt^ to mention it had he 
view that raayhouse interiors were Mperienadiheblood-chillingeffeclof 
. ornkmeated' rather than plain, that . h^^®elBn/antss]ow8cc<m 
aiidiehees came froro'the "privileged” <** Ihe act, followed by his displaylim of 
! rUher than the poorer classes, anolhat the severed tonaue on the palm ofhls 
. the stage was not “ 'localized' in the hand to the stri^n spectators both on 
moniher suggested,: even- today, by the stage and in the auditorium*.' As 
' many ^tors of Renaissance texts . . , the »veranM of Titus 

• therowas.nqff/rtrfon o/p/iice*'. Andionkniss hand d^hbed In a 

OW^lonally, 1 suspected^ arndi^lAn diinted'In the ehanlAC on 


The Poetics of JacobeOB Drama 
2S6pp. Johns Hopkins. £15.75. 


The first two chapters of iliis book 
exemplify what best be called 
sodai formalism. Thot Is, Cobum 
Freer emphasizes both the 


ofeharged dialogue, an Eliot essay on a harshness and Mphlstkafim* 0! Aa 
Jacobean dramatist looked on paper ostensibly inward and nirrow d/uu 
like an EUot esiay on a seventeenth- Freer is good on Ford'i oeiiicxi d 
century poet.” Eliot's essays suggest progressively jateosifrlR^ kk 
"that the best guides to re^ng characters, but ho also bnnp m 
dramatic verse are tiie Poe-Baudelalre- Ford's humour. 

Gautier dicta on short farms”; Freer enables us to rearaddtflh 

might have adduced Arnold’s difficult ouratioh of how t^aiSitk 

.^tottchatone method as an earlier means related to his ipeecli. 
of distracting our attention from the instance we think of Ofollo a 
formal whole that quotation claims to onernilcallv sel[-8muanaidnfl(got«t 
represent . We are deaf to what Shnkca- Freer’s examn^), how fo w 

ponre's audience had learned to hear. xhe evidence ^ the rau 


Freer emphasizes both the One of Freer's telling cxnmnlcs is. 
autonomous formal properties of his that of Jaques, who replied to Ortan- 


text s and ihe way In which those do’s “Good day ond happiness, dear 
pro1»ma are related to a wider, non- Rosallndl" with “Nay then God buy 
Qterary background. He conceives you, uml you talk In btnnk verse". 

ai. being In- ^ ^ ori,,ndo’ 


comment on this moment, (hough its tiirwt contrast to tiu maiorlty of 
importance both as a wordlessly modern aMroaches to Jacobean 
^nlficant action cbtnnienied on in the drama, whlra pnmed at such a high 
dialogue - a gesi - and as one which l«vel of generality that the plava might 
might evoke response^ ron^ng from ^ 


dialogue - a gesi - and as one which l«vel of generality that the plava might 
might evoke responses ranting from ** .^*^?** I*' prose. What is 

glffiles to- .profound horror is wrong with both our literary 
comparable' to the still more notorious education, which depends on reading 
direction "Exit pursued by a bter” in rather than reading aloud, and our 
Deiinls Bartbolomeusz's play. It Is theatre, which depends on blocking 
hard'io believe that Hattawav would rather than on the expression of the 


irmal whole that quotation claims to onernilcallv sel[-8mtranaidnfl(got«t 
present . We are deaf to what Shakes- Freer’s examn^), how iu w 
mre's audience had learned to hear. ihe evidence ^ the ww 

Oac of Freefs telling, cxnmnlcs Is mnvein.enl to 

at of Jaques, who replied to Orlan- tiiows 'L® ^ 

»’s “Good day and happiness, dear dramatiit diitolf. • 

osallndl" with “Nay then God buy charts 

Not only do we laugh at Orlando’s metre, for his rhythms are, u it Ka< 
Infatuation with Its unconscious (he unconscious side ollmun^ 
artiness; we also laugh at Jaquc.s and opened both to author a<w (0 w 
his exotic senalblUtlcs which will not shared high aural j 

permit him to remain In the presence verie fn Jacobean draira : 
of metered language. and Imfflwliale^ 

he general argument Is tested by a* qurcultureleadsustosup^-i^" 
jmber of close readings - of Tiie than being a contlnffst 
avenger's T>«»«edy, C>»ibe«n«. The occanonally c evated to , 


hard .to believe that Hattaway would rather than on the expn^on of the 
have omitted to mention U had he Ihey falsify. Jacobean 

experiencediheblood-chillingeffeclof drama by treatiM it vuually rather 
MichimjBnant’sslowaccomplishment *han acoustically. Our .literary 


me severed tongue on the palm or nis 

Irand to the striticen spectators both on ^riods or Disnlc verse id Gt^Ush and 
the stage and in the auditorium*.' /M' .^ni apprehending the drama as it 
with the severance of -Titus- should be understood. These general;' 
An^nlras's hand described In a elmptbrs are extremely exciting, .os 
Guardian review of Trevor .Nunn’s they embody the very best kiqp. of 


conventions prevent ui 
appreciating what is one of the 
periods of Blank verse la Etu 


• production qitoted’ in the cha:ptec on Wter^ jilstory. teaset out the. 

shakespeare’i play, the wordless Freer shows hi^ VSHtepermeated Imoge n In 
inoroenL was.; dcprivW. pf its. “crude Elizabethan and Jacobean, education lacfa&MlMUi 



The general argument Is tested by a 
number of close readings - of 7Ae 
Revenger's 7>aHdy, Cymbeline, The 
Duress ofM^, fhe IrAAe Devil and. 
TAe Broken Heart, Throughout, Freer 
is concerned to lay stress on tiie artlslie 
Gonscibusness behind > the drema, 
whose verse enables the dratnatiat to 
reflector comment gn his characters 
while preserving them as Independent 
speakers, 

In CymbHlne^ for insunce, Freer is 
particularly foscinai^ by the way In 
which lachimo'S works. He 
(eue(. out ^ .tint meeting yA 
Imogen in «^'detall. showinm^ttfr 


Eli:rabethan and Jacobean. ^ucatUm-vI^cbmaiw ’and hWwphors 

S ' wide sdcial here are unusually complex by bo own 


r : C^etjjik*llfe;GpiaenT 

™ actl^: 5 b 

;! : IjSSSK -2 


4hd<.^ts”.:'Tttey are.f Another . -"gest* 
mklih'ptim ' Hmiawky pilaM is ! 

}tfuB‘;tpatth^ iheatribal fmpeiet'of . -tbai I should sleep' 
Ss’imav; eatily 'be ^pwribolSed, .'to i'tiie sepne'b^ ni 


S apecra^ ahd that the Fufitu mistnist 
•wv afeffl .1ha theatre wasateipc^ 
WHeace’ifoceptWlty Frelhihowii 
tthe Jacobean audience conttired a 
je number of exfremtiy som^ 
ticated listelien, and.rebfinos us that 

te are wrlttenV.^t audienbes - 
UVi listeners”,:. Our lack of these 
auditory ikffitijlAKveral causes. F^er 
is too rotetffloplame this defiden^ on 


standards. “IiUiis unrelenting pressure 

^Dfre^%ht *wdi SSgularSy spMed 
pauses; Ihe:* syntactic uuKa' broken 
across line-ends, me blrerre dicmon, 
and the zigzagging in ideas from Iw 
real and. back, Udiimo mystifies 
linogfin while suggesting some truth 
jiist ou( out*re.adiI^ .By the end of his 


appeals in this book as ths | 
which character, audience m 

meet most intimately. -1 

Freer’s treatment of 
almost physical p^enre b Iwffl 
stimulating. 

iSffltrJonsoji’s. .oeuvffj*€iiS 

-bf action,. which Wd 

of The f^^i 

Jacobean Drew®. 


' alone, but dearly studenta 
low mbsodlcatly ttaliied to ' 


out out-fea^IByiheendofms hybrids, a sodtf 

lefidepwon reading oi th^W. has good history of Eoglwj^jl^ jtudwfr 
ir|y studenU srpunds f0r arguing that laehimo is vriU bc vaTuabie ^ 

y ttaimsd to i me one character whose stylistic Jacobean drama, ^ 
oeeiessafy to .variation does not lead Wtn out of encouragement to an . , ^ 

1: - kiMMiP* u.hneA nnilrra falli ttn nneri i... *b.]« amHefttS meiOw 


rounds f0r arguing that laehimo "is 
ie one character whose stylistic 


feeblest 


If*, whose poet 
S imai^ative 


opert by their students ^ 

but it may alto 

fotcBiiuie itTVia htiiiMoohicm ba^y^J 


;ii®afiHVlhey ’ffoufd;haye*i«wai ^:to^^^ i^g imagfoative 

wFnwf ai..'»ri4hftrffte ' ■>« . 111. ftbi w totcrnrei thisasan imkldfataM ***®*'P "«uiilJkeourforel*^ .*Tryfrigon one voice ‘TheWtlospphJcmoa^ ^ ^ 


■•Cite ' Age*: ;ditecilbn, cmettwt ;?“Pd>d 1» attended fo;Ou«;^visiial bias » me.plky’s ^ief poetic vem^ llCTatesaMe « 

|i0jJ|»fpi?;pitina)^^^^ »s related (shades of McLuhan) to our 


conception of dninalie verse os pifnted vUIainv folly .. ht 
rather than . declaimed, imd to'^ our -ueuimilred and., 
•fasiuaridh ,'with the lyric ' moment, - itommuitiiy.” : . ; ; 


the end, now- 
harmless to the 


IhejQMolo 
deep : mat 




r 'V • *>A “Amw w 1 4 ^^ igdnierat Hattaiijay;- , is*: 

;jkr I,,*;. ':..v 

■X' ?; i;:^’ t x-'M 




r|^«) others and now assigned 
two relieve him of 
J2JJ M now conclude Iho 
¥ tide*, and some 

S ew to)^gor transfers I 
'trace back. Over and 

1 extenders.' The 

re of this new edition, 

, Bfc,, -j.Je Inqeased number of 

for 

Sgln Che 


fK™’^-'"0li«doZone 
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Type-bound topography 

D. F. McKenzie 


J. CnisT (Editor, wiift 
others) 

-^.Tlile Calalogoe of Books 
(n Rnelaud, Scotland, 

^ wSe and British America 
Kft^“'Bonk,Prlntciln 
•^/vmnlrles, 1641-1700: Com- 
?5ftaDonid Wina. Second edition. 
S^wdenlargetT Volume 2: Eng- 
J^Oyei 

oto.Modem^Language 

billon of Amenca, 62 Fifth 
SN^YMk.NYlOQll.Sm 

caKCOUId have begrudged the late 
52 Wing's wish to polish hts 
bfi%re Itjraced his grave. 
uS event the first volume of the 
Sad, revised ediuorv of his orcat 
Sk was sadly deficient. Wing 
entries without explanation, 
Miloeited old numbers to new items, 
-iuflied and feoumbored those 
Wore and after, and thereby shattered 
t hihliographleal reference system 
Ntooie atandnrd for the 
pa 10 which he had given his name, 
ST ■WlDg” period. 

present volume sensibly admits 
AH BI& reference right in the work. 


restoration of ilic originnl niimbering, 
Ihe extent of Ihc changes and their 
acciimcy demand admiration for a job 
ingeniously as well as assiduously and 
now therefore honourably done. 

Wing originally intended to publish 
his catmogue in l^t I , but before lie did 
so lie distributed copies of the 
typescript of Ihe first volume to be read 
against holding at Harvard, the 
Huntington onoFolger Libraries. That 
decision transfoimcd his work, 
enriching ir well past a point he could 
ever have reached unaided. Then, and 
in successive proofs, “Wing” became a 
shared ideal to which librarians 
throughout Britain and North America 
have contributed countless hours in 


McSSSminaofM^ of OTurec is a reissue of the L’Estrange’s 70+ and often variant 

SeT Sis ®an^^^ question of reissues editions at ZWT? Paradoxically, a 

K ■^whnV^«" nar^^^^ >>eeonies evco morc cHtical at ihc cut- little more emphasU on the 

about ESTC is bibliographical uses of localiou 

new ii^rma ion* C,V^iiST«i 1699 was reissued with a symbols, multiple listings at Ihe same 

bfbliQMMhTa^°^c^°Slrtt« paste-on cancel reading "for Sam. location for variants held there, and 
onpnn?K*^noiI^ comprehensive Inclusion of 

hns a sort ■. • • 1704" (copy at C). Although special collections, would have made 

s orl of arthritic stiffness. thnlreissuemaybeoutofscope.UUan the new ^ition more geographically 
Wing's successors have tried integral part of the history of entry useful too. 
yallantly to do something about it. But L826 In a way that a new edition of the Those comments must nnt hn 

S .'.bleX 'T 

i>ii>v hftw VJlf I®® , To compensate for these liraitmlons value of a great work now worthily 

cnmeiiiHia w ikl., ° always been refurbished.^ey ^ however lead on 

nrofeKinnni crn^ridlif^L Senerously Open to queries, yet in two to a much larger question about the 

1!? ti6mimd.-^ay6.|h&-jovWB.could perhaps Jsavo-AhBpe.that miitot be taken by the third 
*!5 toe freedom iW, did volume, the projected supplement to 

uGa!v7cS^fe?e?«moff ii S «!< first, andanyinde«s.?resuraably 

^Vi! example, we catch a references toreissueswWethese were the next volumeis not already stored in 
?toy known would have been little more gallevs of hot-metal ivoe anri mav he 


— ■ -- - , ill uav wniiiUMUK WlllVCloUV 

reporting and checkmg Wing items. Library (C). for exampfi, we catch a 
iThe Cambridge listings for the second glimpse of how much has had to stav 
edition, for example, owe much to the unstated. F800 is certainlv marked ai 


L'Estrange’s 70+ and often variant 
editions at ZWT? Paradoxically, a 
little more emphasis on the 
bibliographical uses of location 
symbols, multiple listings at the same 
location for variants held there, and 
more comprehensive Inclusion of 
special collections, would have made 
the new edition more geographically 
useful too. 

Those comments must not be 
allowed seriously to detract from the 



did 

C^ss- 


volume, the projected supplement to 
the first, and any indejces, Presumably 
the next volume is not already stored in 


unciJSi had totiay known would have been little more galleys of hot-metal type and may be 

‘W M?® troubifisome than the others now typeset and printed in wa« which 

variants .erSaSte usefully given. And the “var.” note, would mesh economically with 


on HW reference right in the work. 
A ten Ihe original wing numbers, 
•M brief explanations for entries 
ttttdeTred or deleted, adds 
eenhKty to die locations (including 
dc intipodes). and by adding 
“w.* U attempts to warn tiie user or 
rviui edltioni, Issues or states which 
Rbm tolurk under a single tit Ic. If 
teiietiiU books here which neither 
Wiqnrhliniccessors have seen, the 
has dropped sharply und 
I ..eif gbosts have been laid. More 
iikkw found authors, many parts 
, dhoki once orphaned from their 
liMvolumei are here brought home 
nialn entry, and the listings Imve 
hQB|ay riuiously reduced to scope 
A luf * exriudon of serials, nun- 
w texts odnted ouisloc the 
BM W« and NorrA Americii, und 
Mated ileou wmird before 1641 or 
I ibr im 

j HI lieins under li is^nnme In liu?" 

have grown (u 177. The 
*f oiTO In fact total 43 since there 
as tuWitions. Of 
. gi K, contribute a touch more 
gWJiail lophlsilcQifon in the 
fld; of existing entries 
»»«^tltles. Mostof liic latter 
E5K? to the 

«n wihor entry here; 
are broks once 


and still is, an enterprise demanding 
collaboration. It has been given 
unstinlinjaly because the purpose, that 
shared ideal of charting tiie most 
crucial years in the history of British 
printing, is self-evidently important. 

Having said iliut, and acknowledged 
fully and grutcrullv the dedicated 
concern of edftor, assistants, 
contrilniiors and sponsors in giving 
Wing this bibliographical airlift, R 
remains sadly true that in its present 
form it can never pethaps be a high 
flyer. A certain conceptual innocence 

■e 1 .1^, i_ _ 


which show mixed resetting and 
reimpression. C has copies of two 


more skilfolly deoloyed. Even when 
present It remains laconic. Placed after 


"^*"8 '•*** toe locations instead of being copy- 
''"j. specific it begs the obvious question: 
^5/ divide into four distinct which one is variant tom wnich? A 
yeniODs, not two, all of them at C. more refined editorial nraRtire ivhtph 


computer storage of its contents. Is it 
possible that enlightened funding 
might be available tor the conversion 


H437, 3085 and 3533 likewise lack 


more refined editorial practice whi^ 
related the new information to source 


»,.BP P . (wiBicu me licw iiuuiinaiiun lu suuice 

var. signs but the first entry conceals could have reduced the problem either 

by subdividing the library syniboU, by 
“fltong the “var." immediately after 
'rtM u ®'*'*^‘*f®** around to the relevant symbol, or by qualifying 
!??^j “ toe symbol where a library was known 
i* vanonl, unrecorde^s to have two copies of which one was 
such, and neither C copy listed. The variant, thus: C (+ var). 
vAr note for L305 must do single ' 


of the first and second volumes 
Qnco^orating further revition of the 
first) into macnlne-readable form, with 
such modincations of the style of entry 
as are necessary to cope with variants 
and extra locations^ Indexes of 
printers and booksellers, localized lists 
of holdings, and a chjonological list, 
would then follow as a matter of 
course, and limited subject search on 
title would also be possible. 

In that form Wing would also 
contribute more direcUy to realizhis 


good chance that in lime STC will be 
Keyboarded, ESTC is already on-line 
through BLAISE. And an N5TC for 
nineteenlli-century books published 


allon of everv entrv m iJ «ii Hr lwoentriesforA«flncuw;o/>/A«!.rw/» reimpreaed, other parts of the text arc nineieenlli-ccntury books published 
than cosniclic ^he nrefatoTv fAKonter (Lll0't-96\ ate certainlv '’^sct.andshcetsfromvariousprintings before efiective copyright deposit » at 

“Amed W SiSshli^^ ‘^ound up with one anothen least a gleam in the ey?WithWatllne- 

nre nut usuullv KUffidenl to determine no hint that LI lyS variant let alone Textually. corrcotlons of standina type up of forces, the problems of dallag 
II e lh» t S to “Ant cd.“ could constitute ftily undated hooks at the present culting- 

!" n ... ... ..... As b= iTf?.' 


undated hooks at the present cutting- 
pniiils would also be greatly eased. 
With serials added, a mbliographical 
annus mlrahlBs would be upon us. 


rmnforccsiiiu,ii.il||f'||f0mi 
Iwcn irap|)L*il in :m oIkhIuIu 
tecliimlugy. it .still Unverh uncusily 
between .V7T, n .smaller work of 
lraditi|pful svholitr^hip cxvcmrd to 
impeccable aundimls which it liuv 
taken n cenluiy ipperfcci. iiiul ESTC, 
a work ciglii ui ten timc% the si/c of 
Wing, child of a cumpletcly new 
technology, ilivcnely innovative, 
searchable by 5ub)«t.(fr«m title), 
amhor, date, printer, bookseller, place 




reference for retitfeil 
JV12B (A tvhiiion) 
rmoiuirance) lire ci 
iHink. Ihe former with 
loo Milton's An on 


-y novels for almost any list of 
ilii-hundred-odd such works (o be 
some vnliie. J. C. Herdye libiraty. 


G miphlei 
iCtime A 


became An npidogy fof Smect\ 
in 1654 (M2W1) would appear 


Ill-timed piece 


Darker 

VOI.TAIRF, 

38jbp. Roibiirgho CIuli. (HF “ 


in 1654 (M2W1) would appear lube a I'Uiional pnrKiplcs which underlie the rary (i72pp. K. u. DavaT'Frenim 
(lislmci edition ofa different work. The litis of locmtoni. As with the use of pbra. P«rUuhlre. ScoiM. £5). is 

"var." one appieaates the goo|| more that (hat, ror it Is quite exoe^ 
imcnlions and many anilpodeans^l Honel of its Wiia. Spurning ihe mdre 
**v,to® syrebpis obvious and more commcIS 4Uea, hd. 
Ck/-»z=fc AVpBndZWTfornup.Norcanlheie:'ha8 fosteod usually ’(xwcenfrated;to^ 

rJLCj beanyquaraelwithlhce^ ntore- usefolly’ find . i» dpiibf with 

O, C; CH, MH, Y as cenl^^pf . more ri^wkr^ fo^a i)uHority).m 

^ ... P*<*llM«-B.toJ*iheprtocWc9fjBN:'.iearer^ 


excellence. Bi 

Voltaire wrote to Murk Dumesoil, the locations here 
M.ir of Mirupe, offering her the name- bfUfographice 
pan in She was doubtful end The fanner i 


fer^ iffl^Iei rom^eon ot.. 


iho oi- thirteen' . years later. ’ 
lily , is hot uncommoh Ui * 


m>ie ti I Vnhaire's mentpr, the Cmnle V. 

cxccvifori rtf Thfrrte ("U eat iroppi^ himretf the prince of geographers., later.’ 

ihle. pimr dtmner voire pRce, de ThBtpoKeyrontiuues.aaoiOTtliemost Stniufuly.CIfirfrraliAotuACom^ 
prendre un phis mauvais mofnem”). part the ten locations fuftafon w o:v jtofifst^ltiori;andwlUnotbefoun'dIn .• 
viiiiutrc ohedkntiy dropped Ihe idea, formal quota adiich Canatte oT-Ihe ' Dr H8rdy’S:cnecklistj but how ii)any .. 
Mmj the play ivas onfr pul on oflca, antiflod aL JtJlioa iJSJBflM» «« , top > , libraries can;* oi!faf >.Madapie :de 
Irately, al Grey wilb .v Be!aiimbh(!'a7)iMAeiK(?farfJtm«M^ ' 

Chlietei «» TMiiie. Even to ,tt»;^(^i^erliirteBd a prindpH wMcb. -Bightecntk-^niiy 

fragment. Ode can lee why: Voltaire^ Aj£ht he dir^d also , towards tocpmmand ^pricM ^ 

tomedy of fflsnnen wnttfaed an imporiaiti.'bpe . d^ muhiJr.Aor yeare. and. DrjHaitly^^ 
ontiauafal oh Mjustdiable s^ai. subject Cptieetfpni'wiie^iivr they ^ ^5!?^ 


The RoxhuiKhc Club dewiie iu Vipliwrc obediently dropped Ihe idea, forrol quota wi 

iradiiional fur -Na^.lelieJ the play ws o^pidjtw .afla^ 

iractt”, hmfpuhUM no niaw ^ 

y H. niiieKl «» TWiiie. Brett to ; cblfrt^ 

WI8. bui I9HI fragment, oira can lee why; Wijlre^ nijgljt he diro 

aincndmcnis «> thi< leiuiii h.jih *to»nedy or fflsnnen wnjafaeo an bp^ 

rjwu’irufn, one uf dm (>mUuiiI)I oh imiustihable s^al subject cdleetfou' wbererer 

autograph (raemcih of VhlraiK*! dhtincS^ : whin . fflut . ‘ hdve fiiiberfashapeclmigonferonttoan^^ 
TAfresrftheXrofkrarrS Amgeroutfy aritidpeted, Bwu* 'No iM« cotiWtfel 

, symbbhtbathmh 

**5' *<to»itetoaii. Student at The te«; factei^. Md ™ 
jeto/r.dmlnirafpubibii^ fnencriptioo. hii bedn adiniraWy ^aland 

^ Wi J «lhe^r/.5, (KhAks 2. primed Wie Cambrid-- — 

niifi ' ^toer was etwr pifaiidy Pfe». wflh a most- 


aniidpated 


fiackimile 


Impdrtaiil.' bpi, discrete miWw .Aor ywra. ano. «rjnaroyrnaR Mpn 

, , subject coitectfOM' wberarer toey hre '.jwiR.eitf , and *termined cM^ 

‘ hdve raiherfainapeeIWfgonfcroflihmn><.^:^ w catalogue sid4 ;be ^ ; 

Beaw 'No one fall Titoto' the j^t^ ranyc^e'm .a.seriotis interest to the. ; 

symbbhtbalftintahibembitopi^ifOn^ : ■ . > ' ' " ' 

wifte to the ThfflouirUbraiy in NeW Dj.lMr* ; 

Zealand abdiir; a hulfoo item ihafi ■ '.r’ ■■ '' • v 


IM Crem. 



